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THE HORSE-SHOE FALL AT NIAGARA. 


A RHAPSODY. 


Clouds o’er the face of the moon—dull, motionless, 
Grey, leaden-tinted clouds: no light—no shade— 
Save where the river, hurrying to its fall, 

Midway hath grooved its deepest channel, and looms 
Therein profoundly dark; save where the wavelets 
Fringing the torrent, struggling, fuming, chafing 
With rocky obstacles, in sheets of foam 

Fling themselves o’er the precipice, and make 
Light which they cannot borrow from the moon. 
So dark the mass of waters in the midst 

Of that most wondrous crescent, and so bright 

The silvery sparkles gleam along its edges, 
Methinks some giant bird is poised before me, 
With plumage ebon-hued and snow-white wings, 
Swooping upon it’s prey. * 





_—— 


The tremulous awe— 
That soul-subduing awe of which men speak, 
Following each other in conventional phrase— 
I felt not. Mine alone the swelling heart, 
And rapturous glance. Nothing was terrible there. 
Not the loud thunder of the Cataract— 
Appropriate music to the joyous measures 
Danced by the waters. Not the deep abyss 
Whereto they gracefully leaped ; for, when the eye 
Pierced for 2 moment the fantastic clouds 
Of ever-rising vapour, it beheld 
The froth and foam of ages upon ages, 
Soothing the turmoil of the excited waves, 
Or veiling its display. 


Nay, nothing there, 
Nothing was terrible. Above, below, 
Supremest beauty reigned. I stood and gazed, 
Exulting and content ; nor deemed that aught 
Could to perfection add another charm. 


But lo! careering o’er the face of heaven 
Swept the night-breeze, and bade the clouds begone— 
Then were the shadows deepened, and the lights 
Laughed in the moonbeams. Then, beneath my feet, 
The lunar bow in varied colours dressed, 
Pale yet distinct, soft, mellow, delicate, 
Parted the vapours—as it were a bridge 
Let down from Air to Water, and designed 
For Sprites and Fays. Thereon, in floating mists 
Blending their elements, my fancy saw them 
Meet, frolic, and dissolve. 

Rare, matchless sight ! 
Vision of loveliness! surpassing far 
All the Old World can boast, let sage and poet 
Bow down before thee trembling—at thy charms 
I tremble not. Thou art all grace, all beauty; 
All winning, witching—nowise terrible. 





THE CITY OF THE DECEIVED. 


When the ancient city of Nuremberg, in times which were reckoned 
dd by our fathers, stood high among German towns for manufactures, 
merchants, and meister-singers, the most notable and not the least 
prosperous of its burghers was Fritz Fusseldorf. Fritz was regarded 
as chief among the wise and prudent of his native city. There were 
richer men in Nuremberg, but few had navigated the waters on which 
their lots were cast so safely, or kept the full freight of fortune, friends, 
and character, in such good condition as he, up to what in life’s geogra- 
phy looms out as the headland of fifty. 

In the course of that half century Fritz had seen some changes, and 
heard much noise in the world around him, though his feet had never been 
a league beyond the walls of Nuremberg. The Augsburg Confession, the 
Council of Trent, the Thirty Years’ War, and the Freewill Controversy, 
had each in turn disturbed the workshops and warehouses of that old 
trading city. There had been displacements in its convent cells and in 
its senate-hall; great houses had sunk, and small ones risen, through 
the change of creeds and masters, but that of Fusseldorf still stood 
frm, by a neutrality most difficult to practise in those times, in right 
of which its master had won his unrivalled reputation for prudence. 
Fritz sought for no office, and laboured after no distinction : every es- 
‘ablished power found hima quiet subject, and every fallen one a friend- 
ly ag ge A Indeed passing by on the other side had been the policy 
ot his life when there was danger or trouble to be expected ; but no- 
body charged him with party zeal, personal ambition, or unfaithful- 
ness to any cause. Nature had done much for Fritz Fusseldorf in 
Keeping him to this wisdom, for he was of a temper cold, calm, and cal- 
culating: but fortune had done something too, in making him the only 
son of a gaining and careful merchant, with three daughters, all mar- 
ma and portioned off in the lifetime of their father, who died leaving 
ree Well advanced in man’s estate and in mercantile practice, with 
tan mansion he had built hard by the church of St. Sebald, a fair- 
vA Uusiness in the Venetian trade, and the hopeful condition of a bache- 


é Fritz had kept these privileges and possessions yet entire, in spite 
neigh? a bold conspiracy against his peaceful solitude among his fair 
Shbours (for such practices existed even in the Reformation times), 


an : . a ; 
relation? an eager hope among the increasing families of his numerous 
ions, as they read in fancy his last will and testament. There 


Were those 
OS steerin 

€ numbe 
lend, the 


in Nuremberg who sincerely believed that his own judici- 
g between these hostile interests was one prevailing cause of 
r and steadfastness of Fusseldorf’s friends; as from Legi- 
mn day aoe sister of his neighbour the goldsmith, and the most 
tenth e needleworker within the ramparts, who had declared her in- 
ig fat of embellishing a noble piece of tapestry then in progress with 

t €or Bi his eldest brother-in-law, who found consolation under 
gucy i of seventy years by investing Christmas gifts in his le- 
ing ete Was universally sought after and commended. Thus keep- 
plied by rom the snares of his time and the cares of life, Fritz had ap- 
imself steadily to business from his youth, taking little relaxa- 


* This image was late] 
&8 the above lines were 
the Writer cannot be ac 





y wellapplied by Martin Farquhar Tupper, to a steamboat; but 
written and published several years ago in a New-York periodical, 
cused of plagiarism. 
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tion, except in observing the mistakes and follies of less prudent burgh- 
ers, on which no man could make wiser remarks, and in the easy out- 
skirts of letters as they were then known to Germany. , 

The city of Nuremberg was accounted learned in those days : besides 
the corps of artizan poets known as meister-singers, it was rich in doc- 
tors of law and divinity, and had a press yet famous with the collectors 
of old books for the quaint and curious folios it printed. Under favour 
of these opportunities the burghers cultivated taste in the fashion of 
their day, and became notable critics in poetry and sermons. Some 
also dipped into philosophy ; others read accounts of voyages and tra- 
vels; but by far the most generally accomplished was Fritz Fusseldorf. 
He had gone a little way into all the learning of his age, and his library | 
consisted of almost fifty volumes on every current subject, from the 
alchemy of Albertus to’the moralities of Hans Sachs. Fritz used and 
exhibited that treasury of knowledge prudently, as became one who 
knew not what might be looked upon as heresy: but as his mercantile 
wealth and bachelor years increased, the fame of his acqwirements | 
grew also, till poets began to solicit his Ler oe and poor doctors | 
dedicated their works to the enlightened merchant. These honours 
Fritz at least thought merited, but he sustained them with his accus- 
tomed steadiness. The poets were patronised to the extent of giving 
himself little trouble sal bese cost, and the dedications received with 
some ready and well-turned compliments. Time and fortune had well 
rewarded his attentfon to their lessons—placing him in strong contrast 
to many an early acquaintance. He had remarked on the ruinous 
vanity of one and the needless parsimony of another; on a third’s im- 
prudent match and a fourth’s ill-reared family ; and thanked his good 
sense that he was like none of these. Yet the wise and wealthy mer- 
chant was not without aims in existence beyond the increase of his 
profits and the enlargement of his warehouses. 

Fritz had an ambition of his own, though it was of the silent and 
provident sort. The vein from that point commenced with retiring 
from business, extended through far travels in the observation of men 
and manners, and closed with the authorship of a volume containing 
such sage remarks and maxims, as would make him the wonder of his 
own age, and the master of moralists to all times. After that achieve- 
ment, Fritz had not quite determined on his line of march to the grave 
—whether it was to be enlivened by the presence of Gertrude, the 
goldsmith’s daughter, who had learned obedience under her distinguish - 








ed aunt, and whose youthful mind might be conveniently formed by 
his precepts, or to be magnified by the foundation of a college in Nu- 
sqnbete. to be called by his name, and for ever subject to the reigning 
orthodoxy. 

By way of beginning those mighty schemes, Fritz took an early oc- 
casion to inform his friends, and through them the city, of his retiring 
intentions ; sold out his stock in trade to one of the wealthiest and least 
hated Jews in Nuremberg; vested his capital in the city bank, then 
believed to be as strong as its imperial castle; and commenced por- 
ing over maps, in preparation for his travels. 

He had been occupied all day in tracing his route from Nuremberg 
to the Emperor Charles’s Spanish capital, though flowers had been 
strewn, and shepherds had danced in the streets, for it was Whitsun- 
tide. The Franconiancorn stood high and green, and the linden-trees 
were in full leaf round the old city’s ramparts, as Fritz walked in their 
shade, still pondering on the distance and dangers of the journey.— 
That was his accustomed walk down by the river just an hour before 
the shutting of the gates. The sun was setting, and he could hear the 
hum of the town grow faint behind him, while the cow-bells and the 
swineherds’ horns sounded from neighbouring hamlets: but his path 
was unusually deserted; not a wayfarer could be seen along tho banks 
of that smooth river except one man, who sat as if to rest on the broken | 
wall of a long-ruined hermitage. His garments were in the fashion 
worn by the humblest artisans; his face was calm and thoughtful ; but | 
Fusseldorf’s expectation of the customary reverence to his rank was | 








disappointed by the stranger fixing his keen gray eye upon him as he | 
How call you yonder town that stands | 


said : ‘ Good evening, brother. 
so fair in the sunset ?” 

‘It is the ancient and famous city of Nuremberg,’ replied Fritz with 
a true burgher’s pride; ‘renowned throughout Christendom for arts 
and letters. Whence come you, stranger, to be so near, and know it 
not ? 

‘I come from a still greater town,’ replied the stranger. ‘ You are 
doubtless acquainted with Falsenberg—famous throughout the world 
= the tricks and cheats with which its inhabitants impose upon them- 
selves.” 

‘I never’—heard of such a town, the merchant would have said ; but 
he recollected half way that so full a confession of ignorance did not 
become his learned reputation, and therefore added— met with any 
traveller from that city.’ 

‘ That is mavellous,’ said the stranger, ‘considering that so many 
come this way, which is indeed the most direct. I myself left Falsen- 
berg in the morning, and am about to return thither.’ 

The soul of Fritz Fusseldorf was astonished, In all the books of 
travels he had read, from Marco Polo to Columbus; in all the maps 
and charts he had so lately explored, there was no mention of Falsen- 
berg. The first impulse of his surprise prompted him to declare his 





utter ignorance, and request immediate information from the stranger ; 
but his wonted prudence suggested that the particulars might be reach- | 
ed without that exposure. 

*I had not suspected that your city was so near; but truly there is | 
little mention of it in either map or volume,’ said he, familiarly seat- | 
ing himself beside the blunt, honest-looking traveller, who smiled as 
he answered: ‘The name of our Falsenberg is unknown to these ge- | 
ographers. They study but the upper side of the world, and it lies on 
the other; yet trust me the way is direct, and not a day’s journey from 
this ruined hermitage.’ 

‘Friend,’ said Fritz, much relieved on the score of his own learning, 
but growing more impatiently curious at every word—‘ you may not 
know that I am a free burgher, and sometime a merchant of note in 
yonder town. My fortune is ample, for I inherited a large business 
and fair posses:ions from my father, the profits of which I have increas. | 
ed by a prudent and industrious life, carefully avoiding the vanities 
and follies into which I saw many of my neighbours fall, and giving up 
my leisure to the study of letters and general wisdom; till now, in the 
prime of my days, I have retired from trade, resolving to spend some 
time in travel and inquiry after the ways and wonders of the world, 
that I may leave the results of my knowledge and experience to pos- 
terity.’ | 

‘It isa noble design,’ said the stranger, ‘ and well becoming a citi- 
zen of large fortune and liberal mind in this enlightened age. Poor 
artisans like myself cannot aspire tosuch great things; but as you may 
not know that I am a cobbler and a poet, with astall and sundry print- | 
ed ballads in the fair city of Falsenberg, I will mention that my father | 
left me nothing but three little sisters to maintain, which I have done, | 
and got them all well married; that I have cobbled shoes since my 
thirteenth year, besides composing a few songs and plays which are 
known to mountebanks and the frequenters of taverns; and that, with 
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God’s blessing, I expect to compose and cobble till the end of my days.” 

‘ Friend,’ said the merchant, ‘I rejoice in your art, and have patron- 
ised many poets. The meister-singers of Nuremberg are doubtless 
known to you; but tell me something of your great town, for I am cu- 
rious on such matters.’ 

‘It has,’ said the stranger, ‘ ramparts, trade, and churches, a senate 
house, a citadel, and a place of execution, like most other towns. Ar- 
mies have leaguered its walls, kings have feasted in its castle. Scho- 
lars have been born, and books published there; the sun shines upon 
it, and the rains descend; yet whether the cause bein the air, the 
water, or a spell which some ancient sorcerer laid upon its site, our 
divines and doctors cannot agree, but all the inhabitants live in the 
practice of deceits upon themselves, and believe, beyond persuasion, 
in the most palpable falsehoods.’ - 

‘It is strange,’ said Fritz. ‘But, friend, how are they generally de- 
ceived? Is it in matters ecclesiastical or civil ? 

‘ Every way,’ said the traveller. ‘Man and woman, noble and arti- 
san, each prepares cheats of hisown. But two things are remarkable 
concerning them all: first, that every man clearly understands his 
neighbour’s mistake, and will reason freely upon it; and, secondly, 
that he will never forgive any one who attempts to even suspect his 
own. Itis also observable that this madness augments with their 
years. In childhood, the greater part believe only untruths which 
they are told, butin early youth they begin to trust in fair-speaking 
fancies; and ever after, through all the disproofs of time and the teach- 
ings of experience, their faith grows stronger in one falsehood or other, 
which no mortal credits but themselves. One of my neighbonrs in Fal- 
senberg believes the whole city to be somehow so deeply indebted to 
him, that when his fortune is utterly expended—and he is striving 
hard for that end—the burghers will feel bound to maintain both him 
and his family. Another imagines that the more unkind and tyranni- 
cal he may be to his children, relations, and servants, the more abun- 
dantly will they respect his old age, and cherish his gray hairs. IF 
know one who is convinced that without his eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, the world could not exist; a second, who believes himself 
born schoolmaster to the entire universe; anda third, who expects 
that fame, friends, and fortune will come in search of him where he sits 
with his pipe and tankard. Delusions no less singular prevail a 
the dames of our city. The lady of a goodly mansion close by my s 
has an inward persuasion that she saves her husband from ruin by ex- 
pending fifty florins a week in keeping the house in coutinual tumult ; 
while her opposite neighbour expects that a certain quantity of gay- 
coloured silks and4rangary-water will preserve her forever young.— 
Many live in the conviction, that neither the inhabitants of the town 
nor the strangers who visit it ever think or talk of anything but them; 
and others believe that they have done the community a signal service, 
and merited some public reward, by living like the wives of honest 
burghers.’ 

‘ Friend,’ said the merchant, ‘ you spoke of doctors of philosophy ag 

belonging to your town—has no treatise been written on this extraor- 
dinary madness ? 
‘ None,’ said the traveller; ‘our philosophers have no time for the 
like. When they are not occupied with the categories and the predica- 
ments, they are always engaged with the origin of matter, and the de- 
rivation of souls; besides, the learned doctors are subject to the 
prevalent insanity, and among many marvellous conceits I have 
always found them apt to fancy that words and science were the same 
thing, and that much talking was equivalent to proof on any subject.’ 

‘Has no judicious traveller, then, observed and reported the won- 
ders of your town ; for in all the books I have collected and partly 
ec said the merchant, ‘I cannot recollect any account of Falsen- 

erg? 

‘ Many travellers come from thence to your outer side of the world, 
but they write not of these things,’ said the stranger ; ‘ and few descend 
thither, because, as I take it, the light of our hemisphere is of a na- 
ture so different from yours, that no man might endure it except his 
eyes had been covered in the subterraneous passage.’ 

_‘ Friend,’ said Fritz, beginning to suspect at once his learning and 
his ears, ‘{ cannot rightly understand you. What is this lower hem- 
isphere of which you speak ?” 

‘The under side of the worfd,’ said the stranger, ‘ according to that 
chapter in the fifth treatise of the learned Paracelsus, which declares, 
that ‘‘ the lower side of the earth hath air and clouds, sun, moon, and 
stars of its own; that there are there mountains and forests, rivers 
and seas, and men dwelling upon it, with flocks, corn, and cities; and 
the ancients believed the dead went thither, and called it the realm of 
Pluto; because in their times there were certain passages leading right 
through the solid earth, which had been formed by immemorial fires or 
great water-courses. By one of these Aineas descended, as Virgil re- 
lates ; so did Orpheus in search of his lost spouse ; and some yet exist; 
but great peril must be in the descent, because of the central attrac- 
tion.”’ Certain moralising men have indeed imagined that Paracelsus 
conveyed a fabulous meaning in this chapter; others have said that 
wine was stronger than wit with him when it was written; but fault 
and parable finders abound on both sides of the world.’ 

‘True,’ said Fritz; ‘ but that region is your country, and there is 
- of those passages in this neighbourhood leading direct to Falsen- 

erg ? 

‘Undoubtediy,’ said the traveller. ‘A scholar, asI perceive you 
are, must know that he who first built and dwelt i» this hermitage was 
one of the architects of that unfinished cathedral in which the nations 


| were to pray at Cologne—a brother of the order of free and accepted 


masons, who, in right of his art, understood many secrets, and among 
the rest that ancient passage, which he either discovered or read of in 
the Algamist. Many a time, as I have heard them say below, the good 
man was making merry in a tavern yonder when the citizens here 
believed he was keeping vigil.’ . 

‘Come and show me the passage, friend,’ cried Fritz, springing from 
the broken wall. 

‘Take leisure, master burgher,’ replied the stranger, as he leaned 
lazily back; ‘that task is not quite so safe for me as you may think. 
The senate of our town some centuries ago conceived a strong fear that 
Falsenberg might be overrun with troublesome strangers from the up- 
per world; an therefore, though they allowed the citizens complete 
toleration in the matter of going up, they made it death without benefit 
of clergy to show your people the way down; and great peace they 
say we have had among us on account of that law.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the merchant, reseating himself, ‘I commend your 
prudence; but as you are a poet, and instructed beyond the vulgar, I 
have confided to you that besides being a rich man and a scholar, I 
have a strong desire to see strange customs and distant countries, in 
order to write my travels for the benefit of posterity ; and if you will 
guide me to your extraordinary town, I will cheerfully pay any reason- 
able reward you may ask, and doubt not that my discretion may be 
trusted.’ 

‘I agree,’ said the stranger, ‘on three conditions: first, that you 
will meet me in this place two hours before the next daybreak ; second, 
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that you will consent to have your eyes securely bandaged, as I cannot 
consent to endanger any man’s sight; and third, that on your return 
to your own hou e, you will send two dozen of the best Rhenish to the 
Cobblers’ Tavern in Nuremberg, as your guide’s reward.’ 

«It is small,’ thought the merchant ; but he added aloud: ‘I accept 

the conditions; and Se assured that the wine will be the best in Ger- 
many. : 
‘ Jood-night, then,’ said the stranger: ‘the gates of Nuremberg will 
be shut if you delay much longer. Remember, two hours before day- 
break ;’ and with a spring over the wall he dashed away into the now 
darkening country. f 

There happened (and that was a rare case for those times) to be no 
war just then in Germany ; the barriers of Nuremberg were therefore 
but slightly guarded, and the old watchman at the river gate consider- 
ed Fritz the most liberal and enlightened of burghers, when he slipped 
a silver florin into his hand, with a hint that there was no necessity for 
strict locking up that night. The merchant had determined to see Fal- 
senberg, though prudence suggested that some of the conditions were 
strange, and the traveller might bea robber. But he had never heard 
of robbers quoting Paracelsus; and as there was room for that and 
more in the faith of his age, a visit to the under side of the world, by 
the journey of a few hours, came so exactly up to his desire for achieve- 
ment made easy, that Fusseldorf would have accorded some additional 
dozens of wine had his guide demanded them. His humble confidant, 
old Gretchen, who had kept his and his father’s house for more than 
thirty years, was employed the greater part of the night in assisting 
him to select hs best travelling gown, sword, and tablets for the jour- 
ney, not to speak of a flask of ihe best Rostock and a bundle of strong 
Ba es, safely packed in a well-concealed wallet, lest Falsenberg 
should afford no Christian fare. With these equipments, and an in- 
junction to Gretchen to say he had gone to visit a relation in the coun- 
try, the merchant, two hours before the breaking of the summer day, 
took his way through the river-gate towards the ruined hermitage. 
There, in the still starlight, sat the stranger, on the same broken wall 
where he had first found him; but by his side lay a strong, coarse nap- 
kin, with which, before Fritz had finished his salutation, he proceeded 
to bind up his eyes so securely, that the prudent burgher congratulated 
himself on absolute “pee | in that quarter. ‘ And now,’ said he, taking 
him by the arm, ‘friend, hold fast by me, and keep your feet steady, 
for we are about to descend, and the path is steep. I suppose,’ contin- 
ued the stranger, as they advanced a few steps further, ‘ you perceive 
the great declination of our way. We will soon be within the sphere of 
the downward forges, which hasten the progress of all bodies, and will 
make our speed exceed that of an eagle. 

Fritz had not at first perceived this astonishing declination, but he 
was far too judicious to manifest such dulness of apprehension; and as 
his guide continued to warn him of the steepness of the path, and the 
ever-increasing speed of their descent, both became apparent, and fear 
began to creep on the burgher’s mind. ‘ We are now near the end of 
our journey,’ said the stranger at length, to his great relief ; ‘ and as 
ge are a traveller whom it would not be safe for one to acknowledge 

our town, I will take the liberty of conducting you to the very door 
of one well known asa rich and substantial man among us. In his 
house pe will be sure to find entertainment; but let me warn you, 
that of all Falsenberg he has contrived to forge the most extraordinary 
deceits for himself. In the first place, I have been told that he im- 
agines certain heaps of waste paper laid up inthe corner of one’s house is 
sufficient to make him ascholar ; secondly, that mere dulness of life and 
thought are the very ingredients of wisdom ; thirdly, that money will 
buy off all evils, in this world and that to come. But his fourth delu- 
sion has been variously reported, for some say it consists in a belief, 
that all the city will obey him after his funeral, and some that it is are- 
markable mistake in numbers, by which he is positive that eighteen will 
exactly correspond with fifty. Now, thank the stars,’ added his guide, 
giving Fritz a sort of twirl,‘ we are here on firm ground within the 
city gates ; the towers and churches rise round us in the summer night ; 
we pass by the dwellings of sleeping thousands; and yonder calls the 
watchman.’ 

Fusseldorf did indeed hear the long shout of the night-guard, and 
knew by other sounds that he was treading a city street. 

* Here friend,’ said the stranger, pausing in the walk,‘ you are now 
close beside our oldest church, and near the house of that most delud- 
ed citizen. I go home, for prudence’ sake, you know, and when the 
clock strikes, pull off the bandage and find your own way.’ 

His words were almost lost in a run from the merchant’s side, and 
the sound of achurch clock chiming four. With the last stroke Fritz 
had pulled off the bandage, and found himself standing in front of his 
owr. house, hard by the old church of St. Sebald, in the good town of 
Nuremberg, and in the early gray of a summer morning. The native 
of Falsenberg was gone. Fritz never saw him after, and most people 
agree that the greatest sign of his widom was given by making no in- 
quiry on that subject; but with him seemed to vanish Fusseldorf’s 

rojected travels, his edifying volume, and his college scheme—at 
feast the honest burghers heard of them no more; and the goldsmith, 
who had lately taken to consulting Fritz on family affairs, was particu- 
larly astonished at his serious advice to bestow Gertrude in marriage 
on his faithful apprentice and cousin’s son Heinrich. For that counsel 
both daughter and apprentice promised to pray for him as long as they 
lived ; but although it was eventually acted upon, neither tale nor 
chronicle has recorded how they kept their vow. The reputation of 
learning and prudence attended Fusseldorf to a good old age, though 
murmurs agaist it arose among his nearest relations when Legilend 
and her tapestry-frame took triumphant possession of his mansion, in 
the chief apartment of which was long to be seen the famous hangings 
on which that mistress of the needle expended fifteen years in portray- 
ing thenine worthies of Nuremberg with her husband in the van, 
marching to paradise under the conduct of the cardinal virtues. From 
the discreet and tranquil life which Fritz continued to lead, even after 
his marriage scholars have not found it easy to settle how the adventure 
of this tale was first published. Some say the manuscript was found 
among his papers ; some that the story was revealed to old Gretchen in 
an unadvised moment, when restoring t8 ker custody the flask of Ro- 
stock and the prepared sausages ; and others are positive that the whole 
was related in one of the many unwritten moralities of Han Sachs, the 
renowned poet-cobbler, and hence became traditional in Nuremberg, 
where old men still speak proverbially of the prudent merchant and 
his strange travels to the City of the Deceived. 





HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


As an author, Horace Walpole is entitled to a respectable rank, while 
as a jetter-writer he is unrivalled. His correspondence will live while 
the English language lasts, and beats that of the Grimms and Sevignés 
out of the field. His conversation died with him, or survives only in 
traditionary anecdotes; his printing press is broken to pieces, his col 
Zectanea dispersed under the hammer of the auctioneer, and his Gothic 
castle of lath and plaster is tottering to its foundation. Ere long it 
will share the fate of Pope’s grotto and subterranean avenue. 

It has often been charged against Walpole, and apparently with jus- 
tice, that, considering his influence and position, with his ample for- 
tune—his patronage of struggling oer A merit was trifling and dis- 
proportionate. Although mild and sociable, bland in manner and gen- 
tle in speech, he was also cold and somewhat selfish. All virtuosos 
and collectors become so more or less. They bestow on dumb curi- 
osities or living lap-dogs the affections which warmer natures occu- 
py with love or active friendship. The passion of accumulating any- 

ing, money, books, statues, paintings, old china, suits of armour, 
antiquated furniture, relics of celebrated individuals, no matter what, 
—all springs from a longing for exclusive possession; and when the 
proprietor exhibits his wonders, he says or feels, ‘* See how many fine 
things Ihave which nobody else can obtain,” rather than ‘“‘ How much 
pleasure I convey to you all by showing these rarities.” There are 
exceptions, of course, but we apprehend this to be the general rule, 
and that the rage of collecting contracts rather than expands the sym- 

thies. The celebrated Grolier used to write on the first leaf of his 
vbooks, Johannis Groleri et amicorum ; an extent of liberality which 
has found few imitators. We have no doubt his library had many va- 
cant shelves. The ardour of lending is much checked by the frequen- 
cy of not returning the borrowed article at all, or sending it home 
remorselessly dilapidated.* The favourite practice of reading at the 
breakfast table, or over the fire, will produce the latter effect very 
effectually. Garrick was reproached for not giving Dr. Johnson free 
access to his \aluable quartos while employed on his edition of Shak- 








* This applies ge.”erally in the case of umbrellas, on the restitution of which 
articles, many people of otherwise respectable conscience enter- 





speare; but he defended himself by saying he had great trouble in 
getting them back, and when recovered, their state was grievous to 
the eye and heart of the owner. In Steevens’s copy of the first folio 
Shakspeare, there is a note signifying that it had been lent to the 
great lexicographer, who by no means improved its condition. 

The best of Walpole’s original writings, and on which his claims as 
author rests, are *‘ The Castle of Otranto,” “ Royal and Noble Au- 
thors,” “* Historic Doubts,” and the tragedy of ‘“‘ The Mysterious Mo- 
ther.” His other productions are numerous and varied, but they are 
little known to the existing generation. His letters have retained 
their charm, but even the works we have named above, once so popu- 
lar, are now seldom looked at. They are to be found reposing on the 
shelves of the curious, among the desiderata of the Strawberry Hill 
press, generally bound in old-fashioned red morocco, but with few to- 
kens of active service. The following eulogium in Lord Byron’s pre: 
face to ‘*‘ Marino Faliero,” appears to us considerably exaggerated :— 
‘It is the fashion to underrate Horace Walpole; firstly, because he 
was a nobleman, and, sevondly, because he was a gentleman; but to 
say nothing of the composition of his incomparable letters, and * The 
Castle of Otranto,’ he is the ‘Ultimus Romanorum,’ the author of 
‘The Mysterious Mother,’ a tragedy of the highest order, and not a 

uling love-play. He is the father of the first romance and of the 
ast tragedy in our language, and surely worthy of a higher place 
than any living writer, be he who he may.” A high panegyric from 
such authority; but we cannot find that Horace Walpole was ever 
underrated, and assuredly an aristocratic parentage on the title-page 
is no detriment to a new-born publication. Lords (and ladies too) 
of late have become as numerous in the fields of literature as common- 
ers, and this could scarcely happen if they were held cheap, or neg- 
lected: Perhaps the noble poet, when he recorded the opinion, was 
still writhing under remembrance of the unsparing severity with which 
the tomahawk of the Edinburgh mangled his first juvenile ‘‘ Poems by 
Lord Byron, a minor.” 

The ‘Castle of Otranto” came upon the public as a perfect novelty ; 
an experiment in a ground which had not yet been trodden on, though 
destined to find so many followers,—and the success was commensu- 
rate. Our present author rates its pretensions at too low a mark. 
He says :— 

“ The public taste has very much improved since 1765, and Walpole’s ‘ Gothic 
Story’ has fallen into neglect. In the composition of the narrative the author has 
not studied the characteristics of time and place. The characters are not ltalian, 
and a striking deficiency in natural interest pervades the entire work.” 

Contrast this with the criticism of Bishop Warburton (no friend of 
Walpole’s), which the author of these memoirs has quoted in a note, 
and the difference of opinion will be found a very wide one :— 

“ Amidst al! this nonsense, when things were at the worst, we had been enter- 
tained with what [ will venture to calla masterpiece in the Fable; and of anew 
species, likewise, Thepiece I meanis ‘ The Castle of Otranto.’ The scene is 
laid in Gothic chivalry ; where a beautiful | ee supported by strength of 
judgment, has enabled the author to go beyond his subject and effect the full pur- 
pose of the ancient tragedy; that is, to purge the passions by pity and terror, in 
colouring as great and harmonious as any of the best dramatic writers.””—(Vol. ii. 
p. 213 Memoirs.) 

That a work, both original and clever, should now be neglected, 
is less an evidence of improved taste than an instance of the ingra- 
titude with which the labours of the engineer are passed over by 
the multitudes who walk pleasantly on the road he has smoothed for 
them. The world assuredly can do without romances or works of fic- 
tion, and there are better things in it, and better ways of employing 
time. But they have their charms and their utility. The mind can- 
not always employ itself in serious contemplation or abstruse science. 
Gray declared that he could conceive nothing more exquisite than ly- 
ing on a sofa and reading perpetual new tales by Marivaux and Cre- 
billon. A higher authority, and a grave philosopher," says ‘‘ there are 
good reasons for reading romances; the fertility of invention, the beau- 
ty of style and expression. We, and thousands with us, have watched 
sedulously, in our young days, the announcement of a new novel by 
the author of Waverley, and counted the hours till it was published. 
Many romances have been written since ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto,” of 
superior interest, and of a much higher order of merit; but the tri- 
bute of praise is not the less due to the founder of a school which has 
had so many imitators, and has given so much pleasure to society.— 
The master who invents ought not to be depreciated because he has en- 
abled a pupil toexceed him. The improver should not be placed above 
the originator, from whom he derives his excellence. If some adven- 
turous spirit had not first braved the ocean in a boat, and ventured out 
of sight of land, Columbus would never have crossed the Atlantic and 
discovered the New World. The rude hand which sketched the origi- 
nal outline of a shadow on a wall,t led to the perfection of the art with 
which Zeuxis and Apelles, Correggio, Titian, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael have astonished and delighted the world. 

The ‘* Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors” will always be inter- 
esting to the inquiring few, from the general accuracy with which it is 
compiled, and the evidence it affords of the very small talent exhibited 
by the illustrious brotherhood. We think it is Sir Walter Scott who 
says, it would difficult to select from the ranks of authorship an equal 
number of commoners, with the same slender amount of capability. 

The ‘ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard the 
Third,” we have always considered the best of Walpole’s original ef- 
forts, and cannot agree with the present author, that the question 
is decided against him. He has not cleared his client, certainly, but 
he has shaken the hostile evidence, and shown that, in more instances 
than one, it was against his interest to commit the crimes imputed 
to him, and much more probable that they were perpetrated by others. 
The murder of Henry VI. is the least likely of all to have fallen to 
his share. The death of the two young princes will continue to lie 
at his door, although his successor was quite as much interested in 
having them out of the way. The mystery of Perkin Warbeck will 
never be entirely unravelled. If he was an impostor, there was more 
perfect coherence in his case than in any other we know of. His re- 
puted confession is not more admissible in rational evidence than that 
of a criminal on the rack. Perhaps he was a natural son of Edward 
the Fourth, which would account for his extraordinary resemblance to 
the Plantagenets, and his accurate knowledge of early transactions in 
the family, We are not so sure that Richard will never be reliev- 
ed from his hump, although Shakspeare intended him always to wear 
it. Sodid he mean Othello to be black, who has, nevertheless, be- 
come brown, in spite of the clearness of the text. The crooked back 
may dwindle into the high shoulder, as the more accurate measure of 
deformity. It is impossible that an able man-at-arms could have 
been so utterly mis-shapen as Richard is represented Such an object 
could never have killed Sir William Brandon, and unhorsed Sir John 
Cheyney, in single conflict. Our author, when enumerating the ad- 
vocates of Richard, forgets Sir George Buck, who put forth his life in 
folio, with a portrait, in 1647, and deserves mention, as having been 
the first to draw a pen in his favour, and that within fifty years after 
the death of the great Tudor lioness, Elizabeth. 

The “ Mysterious Mother” is, altogether, a composition of great 
power and merit, and shows more vigour in the mind that produced it, 
than — else proceeding from the same source. As Lord Byron 
says, and we have quoted above, it is certainly not a puling love-play, 
but still a love-play, and on a very unnatural and disgusting subject. 
Another instance of talent unprofitably wasted. That a morbid ima- 
gination, such as that of Alfieri or Shelley,t should light on these re- 
volting subjects is comprehensible ; but that the courtly, well-regula- 
ted temperament of Horace Walpole should do so, is bewildering. 

This author says, the play owed its origin to one of the Queen of 
Navarre’s tales ; but Walpole, in the preface, tells us, he took it di- 
rectly from a story, he hadheard in early youth of a lady, who in the 
agony of remorse, disclosed to Archbishop Tillotson the incestuous 
passion, with its consequences, which forms the plot of his tragedy. 
It was not until he had finished it he found the same story in the novels 
of the Queen of Navarre.§ But it mzy be traced higher still, and comes 
down lineally from the respectable family of (Edipus and Jocasta. The 
subject seems to have been a popular one. Before Walpole handled it, 
there were four English versions, two of them being in a dramatic 
form. It is to be met with in the works of Perkins, a Puritan divine 
of the seventeenth century, and thence transcribed into the Spectator. 
In 1698 it appeared as a tragedy, called,* The Fatal Discovery, or 
Love in Ruins,” which was actea at Drury-lane, and afterwards printed 
anonymously; the author is not known, and the work is utterly con- 








* Dr. Johnson. 


t “ Perhaps the shadow taken ona wall 
Gave outline tothe rude original. '"—DrypeEn. 


} See the “Mirra” of the first, and the “ Cenci” of the last of these two poets. 
We have seen the “ Mirra” of Alfieri acted in Italy. The subject is a little soft- 


ened by being classical, and there is no actual crime, only the desire of committing 
one. 





§ It is to be found also in the original edition of “ Luther’s Table-Talk.” 





temptible. in 1737 came forth “ Innocence Distressed, or the Royal 
Penitents,” by Mr. Robert Gould, a country schoolmaster—anothe 

worthless tragedy, on the same subject, with a few variations. ~ 
this time the infliction was confined to per only. It was publish 

ed by subscription for the benefit of the author’s daughter, and deqj. 
cated to the Duchess of Beaufort. 
_ Walpole’s tragedy will repay the reader. The author we are revioy. 

ing says: — 

“ As an imaginative work, the ‘Mysterious Mother’ may be regarded as the great 
est of Walpole’s productions. It indicates the possession of higher powers than 
were required for the composition of the ‘ Castle of Otranto ;’ and, though neither 
sufficiently dramatic nor characteristic for the theatre, reads beuer than inany 
plays that have kept possession of the stage.”’ y 

The objections to representation do not lie where they are here 
pointed out. It would be by no means difficult to show, that of chay. 
acters or dramatic essence there is enough; the chief obstacle, is, the 
revolting nature of the subject, which no excellence, either in Writing or 
acting, could render palatable to English spectators. Walpole himself 
admits that his play is fit forthecloset only. ‘* The subject,” says he. 
in his preface, *‘ is so horrid, that it would shock rather than give satis. 
faction to an audience.” But, in a subsequent letter, he evidently ya. 
ries in his opinion, and wishes to risk the experiment. He writes thus - 

“Tam not yet intoxicated enough with it tothink it would do for the stage, thoug} 
I wish to see itacted: but, as Mrs, Pritchard leaves the stage next month, I know 
nobody who could play the Countess; nor am I disposed to expose myself to the 
impertinence of that jackanapes, Garrick, who lets nothing appear but his own 
wretched stuff, or that of creatures still duller, who suffer him to alter their pieces 
as he pleases. I have written an epilogue in character for the Clive, which she 
would speak admirably ; but I am not sure that she would like to speak it.” 

When Lord Byron decreed that Walpole’s tragedy entitled him to 
rank above all living dramatists, the genius of Knowles had not burst 
into effulgence, and the able writers who have followed him, formed on 
the same model, were as yet “‘ unknown to fame.” 

In 1757, Walpole established a private press at Strawberry Hill, and 
commenced his labours inthis new walk with the publication of « Gray's 
Odes.” On the whole, the contributions to literature from this cele- 
brated source were much inferior to what might have been expected, 
and many quite unworthy the pains and expense bestowed on them. 
But this new hobby-horse added much to his notoriety, amused him 
for several years, and occasioned no small vexation in the coutroversy 
with Chatterton, wherein he was more censured than he deserved, aj- 
though not perfectly clear on two or three points. He was, at first, » 

rofound believer in the genuineness of the Rowley poems, and when 

e, with others, became convinced of the imposture, a little ashamed of 
having been so thoroughly duped. His vexation was increased by its 
being the second successful experiment on his credulity, Macpherson’s 
Ossian having equally imposedon him. Walpole at the outset was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to print the supposed poems of Rowley at Strawberry 
Hill, and entered into a patronising correspondence with Chatterton, 
but as soon as he became satisfied of the imposition, changed his tone, 
and dropped him us readily as he had taken him up; yet he required 
some pressing, with an angry accusation of unfair dealing, before he 
returned the manuscripts which had been entrusted to his care. 

When speaking of the Strawberry Hill press, our author should have 
mentioned Thomas Kirgate, the last printer employed by Walpole, who 
remained with him many years, and was, as he said, the on!y honest 
one he ever had. This Kirgate was a character in his way, who, in 
some respects, tried to imitate his master, particularly in collecting on 
the small scale. He left a very respectable library, which was sold by 
auction in 1810. The large catalogues have a portrait prefixed. The 
list contains many of the rarest Strawberry Hill editions; whether or 
not obtained as free gifts, or perquisites of office, or by surreptitious 
means, it is useless to inquire. Many of them sold for large sums, 
particularly a copy of the “ Hieroglyphick Tales,” of which it was 
said only twelve were printed, and of which, strange to say, there was 
not one in the Strawberry Hill catalogue, when that collection was 
sold in 1842. 

Our author is rather severe on Horace Walpole, for certain literary 
deceptions he practised himself, such as publishing anonymously, 
under a fictitious name, or with a preface assuming facts which never 
had occurred. He says :— 

“ Walpole quite forgot his own offences in the greatness of his anger at the of 
fence of the Bristol apprentice—possibly imagining, that what was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world when done by a gentleman of family, was altogether wnyar- 
donable when attempted by a boy just emancipated from a charity school.” 

Under submission, the inference is not fair, neither are the cases 

arallel. The one, to speak mildly, was at the best, an attempt to live 

y conscious imposition; a plan to raise money under false pretences. 
The other, a mere whim, which aimed at nobody’s pocket, and has been 
practised by many without impeachment of character. No one im- 
pugned Sir Walter Scott's literary rectitude, because he created an 
eidolon in the ‘‘ Author of Waverley,” or tried to mislead public curi- 
rosity in the poems of ‘* Harold the Dauntless, and the Bridal of Trier- 
main ;’ neither did Southey lose caste for endeavouring to persuade 
the world that the letters of Don Manuel Espriella were actually writ- 
ten by aSpaniard. The comparison tends to make out acase where 
none exists, and would implicate more than can be easily enumerated 

The three famous literary impostures of the last age, by Macpher- 
son, Chatterton, and Ireland, are here brought together, and discussed 
in a lively manner under one head, although they occurred at distinct 
intervals This forms one of the most amusing chapters in the book; 
Of the trio it is remarkable that the two last should have been mere 
striplings, one of them little more than a boy. Macpherson took the 
lead, in 1762, with the ‘‘ Poems of Ossian,” and carried many along 
with him. For aught we know to the contrary, there may be believers 
still in this Celtic Homer. It has been often said, Ossian was the fa- 
vourite study of Napoleon, in his few hours of relaxation from active 
business. It seems strange that a mind so essentially practical could 
have found pleasure in these imaginative rhapsodies, Macpherson 
broke down when Dr Johnson called on him to produce his manuscripts, 
which he was unable to do. Had he confined himself to the single 
ground of oral tradition, he might have held out much longer, and 
would have taken from his most formidable antagonist his strongest 
argument. He was exactly in the predicament of the Marquis Carrac- 
cioli, the editor of the so-called letters of Pope Ganganelii (Clement 
XIV.), when Voltaire asked him ‘ Where are the originals ?” which 
question hé was unable to answer. / 

The boy, Chatterton, knew perfectly well that he was the imaginary 
Rowley, and so, in all probability, did Messrs. Catcot and Barrett, his 
first patrons and accomplices. They made a step or two in the produc- 
tion of manuscripts of Rowley, but they were scanty, and so badly exe- 
cuted as to be detectible with slight examination. And so their scheme 
fell to the ground. But both Macpherson and Chatterton were 1mp0s- 
tors of extraordinary talent, and their productions abounding in genius. 
Mr. Forster, in his recent life of Goldsmith, pronounces the Rowley 
poems of Chatterton to be “* the most wonderful invention of literature, 
all things considered.” — 

The mention of Mr. Forster’s very able and entertaining “Life of 
Goldsmith” reminds us, that he has fallen into some inaccuracies, pT 
ticularly when speaking of Horace Walpole, and his press, which, 2) 
though of minor importance, should not appear in a standard book.— 
Professed critics, who sometimes catch at a straw, in the exercise of 
their vocation, ought to be very careful not to fall into the errors they 
castigate. Any one may be mistaken in an opinion, but none shoul 
err in stating a fact, however insignificant. At page 95, he says, that 
six years before 1757, Horace Walpole printed at Strawberry Hill, 
“ Gray’s Elegy,” and * Eton College Ode;” and that in July, 179/> he 
selected his two new odes for another pet publication. Whereas the 
facts are, that the Strawberry Hill press did not commence work before 
1757 ; its first fruits were ‘‘ The Barb,” and “‘ The Progress of Poesy, 
and the “ Eton College Ode” and ‘* Elegy” were never printed there . 
all. Mr. Forster also says, that Garrick’s alterations of Hamlet, 
though disapproved of by the public, kept possession of the stage for 
eight years. It was produced in 1771, and Garrick retired in 1 soil 
Supposing he continued to thrust down this unpalatable dish, during 
the whole of that time, of which there may be evidence, here are ao 
quite five years, and it is scarcely probable that his successors “~ 
management would persevere in a failure. The author of these og 
moirs differs from Mr. Forster in his estimate of “* Chatterton’s Poems; 
he says :— 

“They may be regarded as extraordinary productions from a boy of Chatterton’ 
age, but their merit is not greater than has been exhibited at a similar 3 sage l 
life by Pope, and other juvenile poets. Their claim on the score of ingeatien © 7 
not bear a very close examination; deprived of their antique dress, they -s oe 
least half their effect upon the reader; and they cannot be regarded as a on el 
ee of the poetical feeling which existed at the period to which they pr? 

elong. 

This appears to us as much below, as the other is above, the od 
mark of their pretensions. The Bristol attorney’s clerk, ‘* the 1n8p 





boy,” as he has been called, had even less advantage from circumstan- 
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~ and education than Pope, or Cowley, and other precocious spirits. 
His early and tra ic end by suicide, is too well known to be dwelt on in 
1s, ‘What a different career might his undoubted talents have open- 
ed to him, had they been directed in u better path, or had he fallen in- 
better hands than those of the antiquarian pewterer, and literary 

be eon, who treated the whole matter as a speculation, and perhaps 
pose at the imposture. Chatterton died on the 24th of August, 
1770 not having completed his eighteenth year. In 1776,Dr. Johnson, 
and his inseparable shadow, Boswell, being then on an excursion to 


Bristol examined, at the house of Barrett, some of the originals of for which he has gained a reputation. 
owley and found them to be clumsily executed, and sufficienty indi- | 
Ro y Honest Catcot, | 


: imposture, even without internal evidence.* : 
prorat. persuaded them to accompany him to the tower of Ka‘- 
cliffe Church, where he pointed out, ‘* Canynge’s Cofre,” ** the very 

hest itself” in which the pretended poems had been diseovered by Chat- 
terton, whose father was the sexton. But in spite of this conclusive 
evidence, the stubborn sage remained incredulous, while he acknow- 
ledged the perverted genius. “This is the most extraordinary young 
man,” said he, “that has encounted my knowledge. It is wonderful 
how the whel has written such things.” ¢ ; ; 

This legend of St. Mary Redcliffe has gained considerably since 1776. 
Vires acquirit eundo. In 1841, we were in Bristol, and visited that 
yenerable edifice, as one of the most interesting sights in the city. A 
noble pile it is, far superior to the cathedral. The attendent verger led 
us proudly to the tower, and called our attention to ‘‘the chest,” as 
the genius loci, the tutelary divinity of the temple, and then added 
golemnly, pointing to the opposite corner, “* and in that coraer of this 
very tower Chatterton starved himself todeath.” The company looked 
on the spot with becoming awe, as if they expected to see the skeleton 
at least, and some began to feel pathetic. 

« And where is he buried ?” inquired we, after a decent pause. 

« Why here, in our churchyard of course; I don’t know the exact 

lace, but my grandfather was atthefuneral.” me 

« My good friend,” we ventured to remark, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that’s im- 


oasible; Chatterton destroyed himself with a dose of arsenic, to escape 
This occurred in London, not in Bristol, and he was 


from starvation. 1 
interred in the burial ground of an adjacent work- house, : 

« A likely story,” replied the dogged official : ‘* wasn’t he born here ? 
and havn’t wea right to know best ?” 


There was no combating this Socratic mode of argument; the sense 


of the listeners was evidently in its favour; so we held our peace and 


submitted. What use was there in depriving the worthy man of the 
best half of his story, or in disturbing such authentic and profitable 
Besides which. there was a score or two of ill-conditioned 
urchins hanging about, ready, on a hint, to pelt the audacious foreigner 


traditions ? 


who dared to throw doubt on the records of their church. 


Washington Irving, in his ‘Sketch Book,” says, that when he visi- 
ted the Church of Stratford-on-Avon, and stood gazing, with deep in- 
terest, on the stone, with the memorable anathema against disturbance, 


which covers the grave of Shakspeare, the aged sexton informed him, 
that a few years before, as some labourers were digging to make an ad- 


joining vault,t the earth caved in, so as to leave a vacant space, almost 
like an arch [this is not very intelligible], through which one might 
The old man kept watch, for two nights, 


have reached into the grave J 
until the vault was finished, and the aperture closed up again. He 


had made bold to look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin nor 


bones; nothing but dust The travelling author evidently contempla- 
ted his informer with increased reverence, when he concludes thus : 


“It was something, I thought, to have seen the dust of Shakspeare.”— 
To all this, the worthy Mr. Burchell would have responded, by the 


expressive monosyllable “‘ Fudge!” ‘* Every fool knows,” as the grave- 
digger says to Hamlet, that bones being compounded of pure carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, will not resolve themselves into dust in two hun- 
dred years, no, nor in twice two hundred years,{ whatever wooden cof- 
fins, and still more perishable flesh may do; so that if there were no 
bones, the dust may go to blind the credulous. About ten years after 
Washington Irving's visit, we went to ponder over the grave of Shak- 
speare, which we never fail to do when in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford, and found the old sexton had been succeeded by his grandson.— 
On questioning him as to what had been printed, and read by so many 
thousands, he replied, that his grandfather had never been present at 
the opening of any vault adjoining the grave of Shakspeare, no such 
thing having occurred during his long period of office; and that when 
we told him the reported conversation, he said, ‘‘ there is no truth in 
it.” Either his memory had failed, or the ingenious author was deceiv- 
ed by a surreptitious sexton, as Sir Walter Scott, and other historians 
of Waterloo, were mystified by Jean La Coste;§ or yielding to the 
temptation of a well-turned period, he has suffered his imagination to 
become poetical. We have no doubt, enthusiastic tourists, with the 
“Sketch Book” in their hands, have often sacrificed an additional half- 
crown in honour of the man who had looked on the dust of Shakspeare. 
To be concluded next week. 





THE TRESSES OF THE DAY STAR. 


«*Mr. Gould’s Humming Birds at the Zoological Gardens—Sixpence 
extra.” Plain prose and very sensible. But with these feathered 
jewels still glittering in our vision, we cannot call them by any less 
delicate name than some one of the charming Indian terms which belong 
to the poetry of their associations. They shal] remain in our memory 
under ‘‘ the pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms,” by some of which 
the ancient Mexicans expressed their love for these most brilliant of 
living creatures. They shall be to us “‘ rays of the sun’’—* rose-suck- 
ers ”’~-** myrtle-suckers ”—** hill stars””—‘* hermits ”’—** comets ”— 
“stars of the morning”—‘‘ tresses of the day star.” When we leave 
the building in which many hundreds of these exquisite things are 
grouped under glass-cases, we will strive to forget that their beauty 
is not quite animate. Theskill of the naturalist, who has formed this 
wondrous collection, has given to them almost a life-life variety. They 
hang amidst fuchsia flowers, or float over beds of bromelia. They sit 
in their nests upon two white eggs, ready to disclose their ‘golden 
couplets.” They dart long beaks into deep, tubular, flowers, hover- 
ing beneath the pendant bells. They poise themselves in the air, we 
hear not the humming of the wings, but we can almost fancy there is 
a voice in that beauty. Cortes saw their radiant plumage in embroid- 
ered pictures, and in the mantles of Montezuma. The stern conqueror 
saw and was astonished. What Cortes saw of the spoi/s of the Hum- 
ming Birds, was far inferior to this artificial representation of their 
varied existence. 

_But how was this marvellous collection formed? ‘When were the 
birds sent over?” was a question we heard asked. It has been one of 
the many labours of anearnest and thoughtful man’s life to get together 
this unrivalled assembiage. He began with a little case of the most 
beautiful and curious, picked out of the odd groups of glass domes in 
curiosity shops. He has sometimes bought a specimen for a dozen 
pence, and sometimes for as many guineas. They have come from the 
South American Continent and the Antilles; sometimes in packing- 
cases, sometimes in a letter containing a single bird. The fortunate 
possessors of the rarer species are known to the naturalists of all coun- 
tries. Those who have secured a specimen considered unique, are looked 
upon with the same sort of admiring envy that gathers round the 
owner of a genuine Correggio. Call not this enthusiasm by any irreverent 
name! The passion for collecting and preserving rare objects of nature 
has raised natural history into a science It has enlarged the domain 
of the useful and the beautiful. It has made such men as Wilson and 
Audubon. It has given England one naturalist who has trod in the 
path of these illustrious observers with pre-eminent success. His his- 
tory is instructive. 

. Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, there was a young man whose 
Pes J walks and ancient neighbourhood” were by the quiet creeks 

at branch from the Thames, near Eton, or on the verge of the adja- 


rent forest. He is sometimes, apparently idle, lying under the willow 
branches in a little boat, with a book on his knee, and a gun by his 


side. There is a well-known sound—and the gun iscocked. The king- 

* They are now in the British Maseum, 
sequent achievements in the same line. 
¢ t This is cleacly impossible. 
cant Y who have occupied their places, without disturbance, for nearly two centu- 

- ‘There is not, and was not, any interval for an adjoining vault. 

} The bones discovered in Kirkda 
mersetshire ; Kent, and Oreston, 
Morganshire; Gailenreuth in Franconia, 
®re not hundreds, but thousands of years 
Y0sseous. They are bones of animals, 
Components are identical. 

1), This Jean La C 

jor Siborne, who liv 

en nstration. that he 





© during the whole of the day. 


and not to be compared to Ireland's sub- 


On each side of Shakspeare lie members of his 


le cave, Yorkshire; Banwel!, and Hutton, So- 
Devonshire ; Goat’s Hele, and Paviland, Gla- 
and many other districts on the continent, 
old ; and they are not fossilized, but strict- 
not men (with some exceptions), but the 


fisher has darted upon his finny prey, falling into the stream like a 
lump of lead. As he rises with the minnow, and his orange breast and 
reen blue tail glitter in the evening sun, his flight is ended. In a few 
Taye he is stuffed, sitting on a pendant bough, ready for the plunge. 
The unscientific bird-stuffers are amazed that there can be life in death. 
In process of time this young man has made a considerable collection. 
He is the possessor of a few books of Zoology, but most especcially does 
“ Bewick’s Birds” delight him. He earnestly longs to become a scien- 
tific naturalist ; to attain to something more than the mechanical skill 
The opportunity arises. 
He leaves his native town, being engaged by the Zoological Society in 
the preparation of specimens for their Museum. He marries. His 
| wife has a remarkable talent for delineating objects of Natural History 
with accuracy and taste. They publish a beautiful example of their 
joint ability; he, as the scientific author; she, as the accomplished ar- 
\'‘tist: “*A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains.” Their 
suecess is complete. Henceforth, John Gould, the young man who had 
sold stuffed birds at Eton, is to take rank amongst the best naturalists 
of his age. 

His shows are unceasing; his success is proportunate. He com- 
mences “ The Birds of Europe” in 1832, completing it in 1837; a mag- 
nificent work, of which, though the cost is astounding, not a copy now 
remains for sale After the issue of one or two less important books, 
he commences “The Birds of Australia,” and completes the series 
during ten years’ labour. Here are six hundred species figured and 
described from actual observation in their native haunts. Connected 
with this work of surpassing beauty, and of necessarily large cost, 
there isa touching history. The wife of the naturalist was the com- 
panion of his voyage. She had drawn on stone nearly all the plates of 
‘The Birds of Europe;” but her loving industry was interrupted. She 
died “ within one short year after our return from Australia,” says 
Mr. Gould in his preface; ‘during her sojourn in which country an 
immense mass of drawings, both ornithological and botanical, were 
made by her inimitable hand and pencil. They went to Australia in 
1838; they returned in 1840. Mr. Gould is now engaged on “ The 
Birds of Asia ;” and has, also, issued the first part of a ‘* Monograph of 
the Trochilidw, or Humming Birds.” The industry which has got to- 
gether, and the taste and science which have arranged, the collection 
in the Zoological Gardens, will be permanently represented in this 
book. The coloured engravings approach the brilliancy of the plumage 
of the birds themselves, in a degree which is very remarkable. 

How shall we attempt to describe these resplendent children of the 
day star? The most vivid colours of the painter’s pallette cannot du- 
plicate their every-varying tints. The drawings of Mr. Gould’s admi- 
rable book, brilliant as they are with every device that can impart a 
metallic, yet transparent lustre, are opaque when compared with the 
bright reality. You look upon their plumage under the chastened light 
of a canvas covering; beneath the glass of their house, and they give 
out a brilliancy which art cannot even then imitate. A sunbeam lights 
up the morning, and they reflect the lustre like gorgeous gems. Lan- 
guage is still more weak. It must resort to analogies. The natural- 
ists classify the Humming Birds by typical names. One species is the 
velvet bird; another the topaz; another the amethyst; another the 
emerald; another the ruby; another the sapphire, They have frills, 
ruffs, feathered boots, downy muffs, gorgets, cravats, helmets. Some 
are the Sapphos, some the Coquettes, some the Fops. All this indicates 
the imperfection of verbal description. Strength becomes exaggera- 
tion. ** They shine as the sun,” says one. ‘ They dart forth pencils 
of light,” says another. Science then comes in to explain their won- 
drous lustre. Andebert demonstrated mathematically that the organ- 
isation of their feathers, reflecting the rays of light from innumerable 
facets, was the cause of their surprising variety ofcolour. When; it is 
stated, the light glides in a vertical direction over their scaly feathers, 
the luminous rays are absorbed, and they appear black. When it is 
reflected from their feathers, each feather being a reflector, they are 
emeralds and rubies. Wondrous provision of the Creator! Was all 
this beauty for no purpose but for the gratification of a passing curi- 
osity, or the pride of a mathematical demonstration? Does it not speak 
to the higher elements of our nature, where poetry and art imperfectly 
abide? The Mexicans felt the poetry when they looked upon the 
Humming Birds as emblems of the soul, as the Greeks regarded the 
butterfly ; and held that the spirits of their warriors, who had died in 
defence of their religion were transformed into these exquisite crea- 
tures, in the mansion of the sun. 

The collection of Mr. Gould, as exhibited in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society, is comprised in twenty-four cases. His materials 
for a history of Humming Birds extend to about three hundred and 
twenty species. Ten species only were known to Linneus. In 1824 
Mr. Bullock had collected a hundred species. In 1842 Mr. Loddiges 
possesed.a hundred and ninety-six species. Mr. Gould has acquired 
two thousand specimens, many of which have still tobe mounted. The 
rapid extension of geographical research, especially in the new world, 
is well illustrated by the addititions which are constantly being made 
to our knowledge of these birds. They range over the continent of 
America, butchiefly within the tropics. Some species are found in the 
West Indian Islands; twoin the Island of Juan Fernandez; one in Chi- 
loe, in the Pacific. Inthe vastrange of the Andes, at a height of seven 
or eight thousand feet, they are most abundant. They glitter even 
above the snow line at an elevation of fourteen or fifteen thousand feet. 
Chimborazo has its peculiar bird; and so has Pichinoha. Every valley 
of those wild regions—each a world in itself from its prodigious depth 
—exhibits some variety in form or colour. From the immense extent 
of their geographical range, we may form some notion of the labour 
necessary to describe and classify these wonders of ornithology—a 
labour which seems never ending, through the constant accumulation 
of new materials. 

Let us endeavour to look a little more minutely at some of the varie- 
ties of beauty in this collection. Each case generally contains several 
species. Properly to describe one case would occupy several pages. 
We must be content with an unscientific glance at a few ofthe more at- 
tractive. 

In the second case in the centre isthe Topaza pyra. Vain were the 
attempt to analyse those hues. There is the metallic lustre of the 
brightest gold, but beneath the gold there is a vivid green, running off 
into scarlet, contrasting at once and harmonising. In the fifth case, 
the Bourcieria offers a different species of beauty, the snow-white 
throat and tail feathers mingling with the deepest brown and the most 
intense blue. In the eighth case, we have the Cynanthus and the 
Cometes—the forked-tail species—the two tail-feathers four or five 
times the length of their minute bodies, and bright as the misterious 
visitor of ‘‘ th’ arctic sky.” In the ninth case, is the Oreotrochilus 
Chimboraza—the species peculiar to the monarch of mountains—of a 
bright blue and green, with grey breast, as if, like the birds and foxes 
of the polar regions, it caught a winter livery in the regions of eternal 
snow. In the eleventh case, is the Orypogon Lindeni, the helmet- 
crested, grave as a white-bearded rabbi, short-beaked, the flower- 
hunter of the highest Andes. In the thirteenth case are several 
species of the charming little Ereopus, their tarsi clothed with white 
down, or, as we heard more significantly expressed by a fair visitor, 
with cotton-bags at their feet. The fourteenth case contains some 
larger species, of surpassing brillia.cy—radiant in their scaly armour 
—‘‘glittering in golden coats.” Lastly, at the end of the room, in the 
centre, is the marvellous Docimastes ensifer, hanging beneath the deep 
flower of Brugmansia, into which it thrusts a beak much longer than 
its whole body, to suck out the honey from the hidden nectary—hidden 
in vain from that unfailing instinct. 

The colour of the Humming Birds necessarily attracts the first at- 
tention. But, to understand the habits of this numerous family, we 
must study their forms. Never was such an opportunity for so doing 
presented as in Mr. Gould’s collection. 

The question may be asked by some, ‘‘ Why, are they called Humming 
Birds?” The name is derived from the noise produced by the aérial 
movement of some of the species. Look at the little collared group, 

Calothorax, with very imperfect tails. These are not formed for dis- 
tant flights. But, as they hover over a flower, the rapid vibration 
of their wings produces the noise which has given a name to the whole 
family. They remain apparently motionless for hours. ‘* The vibra- 
tion of their wings,” says Buffon, “is so rapid, that the bird poised in 
the air appears not only immoveable, but entirely without action ” 
The great characteristic of this family is the power of the wing. The 
muscular system is almost wholly employed to give effect to this power. 
They are essentially an ethereal race. They find their food on the 
earth, but their home is the air. 

As the wings and the tail exhibit the peculiar character of their 
flight, so do the beaks determine the nature of their food. Within the 
beak, whether short or long, is a tongue which can be darted out with 








oste traded most profitably on his “ Buonaparteana,” until | ® spring-like movement. It pierces the flowers for their honied juices ; 
ed several months on the spot, and others, since proved to a | it seizes upon minute insects. 
of the field fWouek an impostor, and had never been within several miles | like terminations. 


Itis composed of two blades, with spoon- 
The beak is also » weapon of attack and defence. 
As the female Humming Bird sits in her cup-shaped or peudulous 








rest, the male watches over her duties. The Indians say he assists her. 
If a bird invade the solitude, especially one of their own species, the 
little creature becomes a fury. The needle-like bill is darted at the 
eyes of the intruder, and, uttering the most piercing shrieks, the tiny 
warrior will fight to the death. 

Various, almost, »s the forms of nature, are the tastes and pursuits 
ofman. It is remarkable instance of this comprehensive law bene- 
ficently made for our instruction, advancement, and delight, that we 
have this quiet collection sparkling in the sun within a mile or so of the 
Great Exhibition. Some men pursue the object of their lives amid the 
revolutions of noisy wheels and the ratling of machinery ; some, 
tiently and slowly work it out with microscopic tools; some, pursui 
Nature, track it through her mighty solitudes. Each man may well 
respect the vocations of the other. All contribute to the common 
Treasury. Study the useful and ornamental inventions of the civilised 
world; but study, toe, the work of the Divine hand in these little birds. 
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ROSITA; OR, SPAIN IN 1839. 


BY ELIZABETH O'HARA. 


CHAP. VIII. THE MALEDICTION.—FATALITY. 


A mournful silence reigned in the little room where there now onl 
remained Pedro, his son, and the two guerillas. Stefano, still stand- 
ing before the window, had never turned his eyes from the road, and 
thought himself alone with his guardian. Pedro, motionless and silent 
in his chair, seemed like one who had at one blow lost all that he pos- 
sessed in the world. Alas! he was weeping his most precious treasure 
—his family honour, destroyed by his son. ‘It is true then,” he mur- 
mured, waking like a man who sees the realization of some direful 
dream ; ‘it is true then. Oh, heaven! my son has given up his guest ! 
my son has sold his rival! Don Stefano Riaz de la Sarga holds the 
price of bloodin his hand! And his blood, the blood of the Riaz did 
not revolt against him! Shame did not stifle him when his fingers 
closed on that accursed purse. Why will not the walls of my house 
full in and crush us—these walls where never treason harboured till 
now? And I—oh God! I am nailed here by my infirmities—I cannot, 
I cannot rush to repair my son’s crime.” Again he strove to raise 
himself, but his trembling limbs failed him. ‘Impossible! impossi- 
ble!’ he muttered, and burst into tears. ‘‘My God! my God!” he 
sobbed, ** I have lived one day too long; let mz die.” 

Suddenly the voice of his complaining struck on Stefano’s ear. “‘ Who 
is there ?” he said, wildly turning round, and for the first time he saw 
Don Riaz. ‘* Father!” he cried; then hiding his face in his hands. 
‘* He was there! Good heaven!” he added, ** he was there, and he has 
doubtless seen all !” 

At the well known word, “ father,” once so sweet to his ear, the old 
man shuddered with rage; anger seemed to have renewed his strength. 
‘* Do not call me your father,” he cried, turning his tear-swollen eyes 
on Stefano; ‘‘ do not call me your father; you can be no son of mine. 
Can the virtuous Paquita Perez have brought forth such a monster? 
You are a changeling. Do not call me father, or tell me quickly that 
my ears and eyes deceive me, that I have dreamt that my son was a 
coward, a traitor, an assassin! Tell me so, Stefano, tell me.” 

The young man made a movement in reply, and was silenced by the 
sight of the guards. The effort was so painful that he nearly fainted, 
and was obliged to lean on the guerilla for support. ‘Come, come,” 
the fellow whispered ; ‘* remorse and faint-heartedness now! Cheer 
up, don’t listen to the poor old soul, look rather at the purse you hold 
so lightly—twenty-five new golden pieces. By St. Jago, that’s solid 
and strengthening.” 

Stefano could have sunk underground at these words; a livid pallor 
succeeded to a red flush of anger, and he again turned to the road. 
Pedro had, however, at length su-ceeded in raising himself, and had 
slowly approached his son. ‘ He does not even listen to me,” he said ; 
‘*his eye cannot leave that fatal window. He is then watching the 
success of his perfidy ; he wishes to assure himself that they cannot 
fail. Wretch! if it indeed be so,” he cried, clutching Stefano’s 
shoulder, ** if it be so, I —”’ 

The young man turned and stayed the hands raised to curse him. 

‘*No,” continued the old Castilian, disarmed against his will; ‘‘ to 
curse him would still be to treat him asa son. Words cannot punish 
him; with my own hands I will chastise him! And thus,” re wildly 
added, ‘*I will wipe out the disgrace to my name!” The old man’s 








face was frightfully distorted; his white hair rose on his brow, his 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. The guerillas were alarmed 
at his looks: he tottered to the table, and seizing one of his pistols 
pointed it at his son: his finger was on the trigger when a door opened, 
and his hand was dashed aside. It was Rosita: hearing no movement 
without, she thought the soldiers were gone, and came in search of her 
uncle and cousin. \The first thing that caught her eye was Stefano’s 


danger. ‘In mercy! what are you abont?” she shrieked, hanging on 
the old man’s arm. 


Pedro shuddered, and glanced wildly around; then, 
niece, the weapon fell from his hand. 

* Rosita!” exclaimed both father and son. 

‘* No tortures are spared me,” added the last, covering his face with 
his hands. 

“Ah! itis you, Rosita,” said Pedro, still in great agitation. “‘ What 
was I about to do?” he added, wiping the cold sweat from his brow. 

“This is the little dove we disturbed from her perch just now,” 
whispered one guerilla to another; ‘the little one looks less crusty 
than the old cock ; and I'd willingly carry her off instead of the bird 
we're after.” 

The second ruffian made an affirmative sign, and Rosita advanced to 
the middle of the room. ‘* Stefano guarded by two soldiers !”’ she cried. 
** Holy Virgin, what does this mean?” She then remembered in terror 
that Pedro had announced the arrival of her betrothed, but Clifford 
was not there: she instinctively turned to her cousin, but Pedro 
stopped her. ‘‘Go not near that accursed being, girl,” he said, his 
former fury returning. ‘ You, who but now owned that you loved him, 
a to tell him that you despise him. He has sold his guest and your 

over !” 

‘* He has betrayed my betrothed? he!” she cried in horror. “It is 
impossible !”” 

** Behold,” resumed the old man, pointing to the window, ‘“* behold 
those armed men following our garden hedge by the high road.” 

** Those pape Well.” 

‘* Well, it is he—Stefano, who has sent them there: the - 
prise Clifford in his last refuge.” mney 
_ * Just heaven!” she screamed ; for the guerillas were now surround- 
ing the ruins Stefano saw her recoil from him with disgust, and he 
would have rushed towards her had not the men held him back. He 
remembered the Captain's terrible command, and returned to the 
window. 

_* He has not only betrayed him,” continued the old man, holding his 
niece’s hand and pouring out his wrath, ** but he is watching the suc- 
cess of his treason; his eye impatiently follows the accomplices of his 
crime. Do you recognize wy son there, Rosita?” he added, in heart- 
breaking anguish; *‘do you recognize there the man whom you have 
loved?” Again he fell back in his chair and sobbed bitterly. 

His terrified niece looked at him in utter anguish ; the guerillas even 
were moved by the scene; and Stefano, still chained to the window, 
seemed to invoke instant annihilation. 

A frightful report shook the room; they recognized the volley pro- 
mised by the Captain should he find the prisoner; and while the gue- 
rillas responded to the signal with a cry of joy, Rosita wildly clung to 
her uncle The murderous noise was followed by a long silence 

**Come, my good fellow,” one of the soldiers at length said ina 
harsh voice, ‘‘ your man is dead and stiff by this; you have not stolen 
your money. We hope you may enjoy it, and wish you good day.” So 
saying they went off. 

Rosita and !’edro raised their heads at the sound of their retreating 
footsteps. ‘*He is dead!” they gloomily repeated. 

** He is saved!” cried Stefano, rushing to them and tossing away the 
purse. ‘He is saved, father! Rosita, he is saved!” and opening the 
garden door, ‘Here, here, Clifford,” he called in a cautious tone— 
‘this way.” Aud without waiting the answer, “ Yes, he is safe,” he 
continued; ‘‘ you will see him directly.” 

**Can it be?” asked Pedro, returned to new life. ‘“ And how 2” 

‘When I left Clifford in the ruins,” Stefano rapidly replied, while 
his eager eye was incessantly turned to the door, “1 agreed to warn 
him by firing a pistol if he should return to the house; and desired 
him in that case to creep along by the garden hedge to the barn, where 
he might hide himself while they were searching the ruins. Now you 
can see what I felt when the lieutenant fired at me up-stairs; Clifford 
would naturally take this for our signal; would leave the ruins and 
run right into the lion’s mouth. The only way to save him was to get 
rid of them, and this I did by accepting that infernal purse—the price 
of blood—by allowing you to curse me, father! you to execrate me ag 


on seeing his 
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an assassin, Rosita! I have felt all the torments of hell in the last 
half-hour, but I have saved my guest and my rival ; I am worthy of 
‘ou both.” 

" He had scarcely finished speaking ere Pedro and Rosita were at his 
feet. ‘‘ Don Stefano Riaz,” the old Castilian solemnly said, ‘‘ forgive 
me, forgive me, my son.” ‘ 

“ Pardon, Stefano! pardon!” cried Rosita, covering his hand with 


es. 

The father would have knelt before his son, but he drew him to his 
heart. Still Clifford did not come. Again Stefano called him; anxiety 
was joined to surprise. ‘Great heaven!” said the young man, ‘‘where 
can he be ?—he ought to hear us—he can have gone nowhere else. Oh 
have I been mistaken ?” He rushed to the grange. Not a sound was 
heard, but a distant uproar on the road. Stefano returned, pale and 
faltering. ‘ Woe, woe,” he cried ; “ Clifford is not in the grange ; he 
has never been there; he did not hear the pistol-shot; he remained in 
the ruins, and that volley—” 

Rosita gave a piercing shriek—Pedro groaned in anguish. __ 

The clamour on the road redoubled and drew nearer. ‘“ Victory! 
victory !” shouted a hundred voices in one. 

«« There is not a doubt of it,” said Stefano. ‘I have given up the 
Lieutenant to his executioners when I thought to save him from 
death.” 

The cries of victory redoubled; the door again was burst open. 
What was their surprise when, instead of the Lieutenant’s murderers, 
they beheld a bataillon of Don Carlos’ volunteers commanded by Clit- 
ford in person. 


CHAP. IX. SPAIN AND ENGLAND. 


“ee ’ exclaimed Rosita, Stefano, and Don Riaz, with one ac- 

cord, 

** Soldiers of Don Carlos !—enemies !” added the old Castilian, while 
his niece retreated behind him. 

**Say rather, friends and relations,” answered the Lieutenant, hold- 
ing out his hand to Stefano; ‘ there are no Carlists or Christinos here, 
by Jove! I only see brave Spaniards who have saved the life of an 
honest Englishman, and a grateful man who comes to thank them; 
that is all.” 

** But,” said the surprised villager, who understood nothing of what 
‘was passing, ‘‘ you owe us no thanks; we did not.” 

» The devil you didn’t?” Clifford interrupted with cordial freedom. 
** What do you mean, my good fellow ?” 

** If so, how comes it that—” 

** Ah, to be sure; I’ll tell you all about it. Here’s the whole set out. 
First, though, let me tell you that you behaved like an heroic Spaniard, 
as youare. I chose to go against orders and act on my own account 
I had been about half an hour very quiet but not very comfortable in 
the ruins where I was placed by you as a sort of vidette. I could not 
see a living soul in the garden or on the high road, and I was thinking 
you’d soon relieve guard, when I heard the pistol-shot which was to 
warn me to decamp bag and baggage.” 

** The guerilla Lieutenant had fired on me,” said Stefano. ‘I was 
sure you would take it for our signal and leave your retreat.” 

** So I did,” resumed Clifford, ‘‘ and was just defiling to the grange, 
when chancing to cast a last look on the highway, I saw, instead of the 
rather questionable equipments of my guerilla friend’s ragged regiment, 
my own tidy little troop, accoutred with all the precision which dis- 
tinguishes his Majesty’s—I beg pardon, noble Castilian, I mean Don 
Carlos’ soldiers. It was, praises be to Providence, the bataillon of 
which I had spoken to you this morning, and which, if it were late, 
came at all events in the very nick of time, as you see. In short, and 
to be brief, it was these very gentlemen whom I now have the honour 
of introducing to you. Make ready—present—ground arms.” The 
men executed his orders with perfect regularity. ‘So you see,” he 
continued, ‘‘ how, instead of burrowing in the hay, I made off to the 
defenders heaven had sent me. I never thought of your friendly 
anxiety for me, but tumbled in upon them like a bomb, and led them 
on to meet the gentlemen who wished for the pleasure of my company ; 
but we had not gone ten steps before it was quite another matter. My 
entertainers had left this house, and were running head foremost into 
our arms: we ensconced ourselves in an angle of the road; they were 
rushing forward pell-mell, and when they were within twenty paces 

of us we jumped up and pitched into them. How we did let fly at 


trayed his grief: but he was as well accustomed to restrain himself as 
to profit by every opportunity. J 

“ Pshaw!” he thought; ‘‘lucky at cards, unlucky in love; every- 
thing else goes well with me. It is not that noble fellow’s fault if his 
cousin is to his and every one’s taste; that did not prevent his saving 
my life at the risk of his own, at the sacrifice of his happiness. I need 
not covet a hand without a heart; let me repay one sacrifice with ano- 
ther, and show that Englishmen are wortk Spaniards.” He smoothed 
down his mustachio and sighed heavily. ‘Come, come,” he continued 
more resolutely, no nonsense; let me set steadily and skilfully to work, 
and resume my characteristic spirits.” Then, turning to Rosita with 
a bright smile, which contrasted with his ashy paleness, ‘* Senora,” he 
calmly said, “I will set you an example of frankness, although that 
quality should rather belong to you than tome. You told me, with 
some hesitation certainly, that your heart and hand were still at my 
disposal. I cannot quite respond to you, so I will tell you at once what 
brings me here.” 

At these words which were so entirely unexpected, Stefano and 
Rosita started in hopeful surprise, and drew nearer to Clifford. : 

** Let us look the matter full in the face,” he continued, accustoming 
himself to his part. “Try, O gloomy Spaniards, not to take things 
more tragically than I do. What sort of a person do you take Charles 
James Clifford to be? An heroical, sentimental swain—do you not? 
A model lover in fact, bearing to his lady-love’s feet after a year’s 
separation all the illusions of a green heart, and the faithfulness of the 
first hour. Now, noble Castilians, if it be so, you have formed a fan- 
tastic idea of an English officer in general, and a betrothed one in par- 
ticular. We are devils of fellows at fighting; you can find no fault 
with us there ; but with respect to true, long-lived love, I own it with 
a blush, and from personal experience, we are not fit to tie a Castilian’s 
shoes. Your proverb says, ‘ Keep faith and die ;’ ours, that ‘ Jove 
laughs at lover’s oaths ;’ in short, we are no better than deserters.” 

‘** Really!” cried Rosita and Stefano with renewed hope. 

** You cannot be serious, Senor ?” asked Don Riaz. ‘* Have you de- 
ceived my niece, or—” 

“Let us understand each other, my venerable friend,” interrupted 
the Lieutenant, whose despairing courage was augmented by their joy. 
‘** When I told the Senorita that I should love her till my dying day, I 
spoke as sincerely as now, on my honour, only I was mistaken in the 
duration of my sentimentality ; I was incapable of being faithful until 
death; it was as much asI could do to make it last out till I left Na- 
varre; and in Biscay, Arragon, and other places, my strength com- 
pletely failed me. I had the weakness to contract more than one 
engagement similar to the first.” He held out his left hand as he 
spoke, and with a forced laugh pointed to three or four rings he wore 
on it. 

‘* Suffice it, Senor,” said Pedro, his Castilian pride giving way before 
his paternal delight ; ‘‘ you revoke the troth plighted to my niece; but 
then, why did you come to Panola to claim her faith?” 

** Who told you I had?” Clifford roughly asked. 

Stefano recollected that the Englishman had in fact said nothing 
positive relative to Rosita ; he reproached himself with having too eas- 
ily given way to jealousy, and was duped like the others. 

‘* These are the reasons that brought me here,” Clifford continued : 
“*T said to myself, if I am flighty that is no reason that Miss Rosita 
should be so also. While I am allowing a dozen fair ones to take her 
place, she may be waiting for me like a faithful Spaniard as she is, 
and may refuse to make the happiness of a worthier fellow in certain 
respects. SoI decided on making my apologies to her, and proposing, 
if equally agreeable, that we should reciprocally give back our pro- 
mises and their pledge.” 

He had scarcely finished before Rosita had returned him his ring ; 
her innocent haste wounded him tothe heart. To gain time, he pre- 
tended to search for her ring among the others ; and this circumstance, 
combining with his confessions, raised a laugh among the others. 
** Thanks be to heaven!” said Pedro, alone preserving his gravity. 

** That’s frank!” said the Englishman, stifling his sorrow to the last. 
‘**T could not be more worthily replaced.” 

Stefano turned to press his hand, but stopped short at sight of the 
irrepressible tears which filled his eyes. He could feign no more, he 
had destroyed his sweetest hopes with a smile on his lip. ‘‘ You weep, 

Clifford,” said his rival; ‘* you are wretched.” 

** Mere emotion!” he replied. 





them! thirty dropped at once; the others took to their heels and no 
mistake.” 


«It was the volley we had heard,” said Stefano, as the mystery was Rosita had thrown herself into Pedro’s arms; “Clifford, all that you 


solved. 
«You 


I hinted at this morning, I said to my comrades, ‘ You are behind time, 
so am I—no matter, gratitude and other business call me to the village ; 
so, right shoulders forward—march!’ Thus we fell in with these two 
laggards, who confessed the sublime trick you had played them, and 
whom I place at your entire disposal.” 

The soldiers opened their ranks, and discovered Stefano’s former 
keepers: Clifford dragged them out by the ears, and placed them before 
his preserver. 

“There!” cried the young Spaniard, throwing their commander’s 
purse at them, which had lain unmoticed till then; ‘* go and rejoin 


your comrades, and tell your chiefs, if they be yet alive, that I send 
them back their gold, and bid them serve their cause more worthily 


another time.” 
The man thanked him, and gladly vanished. 


“ Thank you for nothing,” said the Lieutenant. ‘And now,” he | their officer with a trembling voice once more sung— 
resumed, turning to Stefano like one who has not a moment to lose— 
and now that I know all that you have undergone for my sake, without 
mentioning tortures which those two rascals could not conceive, there 
is no Carlos or Isabella between us—I must clasp your hand as I would 


my brother’s. 


They cordially shook hands. “But this is not enough,” said the 
hearty Englishman ; “have you no father, no mother, wife, sister— 


no woman I can kiss?” This fine old man must be your father.” 


Pedro blushed as he felt his hand in the friendly clasp of one who 
wore Don Carlos’ uniform, but there was no resisting Clifford’s warmth 


of manner. 


“« Are there no women in this family ?” he cried, continuing his gal- 
lant research. He then for the first time saw Rosita, who had almost ; garded with much the same sort of feeling as a vagrant cockroach, 
crouched behind Pedro’s high chair, and turned towards her with a gay | when he makes his appearance unannounced in a modern drawing- 
look. ‘Fair Castilian,” he politely said, then stopped short, and wa- 


ving off his men, ‘“‘ Heavens!” he exclaimed, “I cannot be mistaken 


it is Rosita Lopez of Jafala, who plighted me her troth eighteen months | his presence creates, and intimating, with a conceited swagger, that, . 

0.” in virtue of his ugliness, he considered himself entitled to some cake | ter,—wives, daughters, sister, aunts, and grandaunts inclusive. These 
“«« And my niece, Senor,” said Pedro, gaining strength, and again be- | and wine, perhaps the analogy would be more complete. ) 
The fuqueer is the mendicant friar of India. He owns no superior ; prescribed formulary, which has been handed down by his ancestors, 


coming the Mentor of his family. 
«It is indeed I, Mr. Clifford,” replied Rosita, turning deadly pale. 


“* How oddly things come about!” he gaily cried, kissing her without 
remarking the general embarrassment. ‘By Jove” he resumed, “1 | of the land. 
did not think I was so near you, Rosita, when I was in such a stew 


guess the rest,” pursued the Lieutenant. ‘ Not choosing to| married her; you have not been faithless to her! I will not be happy 
leave Panola without thanking you, and wishing also to fulfil the object | at your expense!” 


But the young man’s illusion was destroyed ; he saw the full extent 
of the Englishman’s self-sacrifice. ‘* Clifford,’ he whispered, while 


have said is but a generous falsehood ; you love Rosita ; you would have 


e quiet,” he answered, forcing back his tears; ‘‘do not destroy 
my work, by Jove! Yes, it is as you have guessed: I came to claim 
her I love; I have never loved but her. These rings are memorials of 
my poor mother and sisters; and as to my infidelities—all lies. But 
silence! I say silence! my troubles must not poison her joy. Besides, 
you have endured even your father’s curse for my sake. Tit for tat, 
young man; England is worthy Spain, Weare quits. Adieu! brave 
Castilians ; farewell, my preservers,” he added aloud; ‘think of me 
at the wedding feast ; and may we never meet in enmity in the battles 
of this unfortunate country.” 

* Farewcll!” answered Stefano almost in tears. 

Clifford shook hands heartily with him and Don Riaz, and respect- 
fully kissing Rosita’s hand, rejoined his companions without. <‘* For- 
ward, march!” he cried; the drums rolled, the troop passed on, while 


‘** Thy rosy lips were first to speak, 
My heart will love on till it break. 


tenant Clifford.” 





A FUQUEER’S CURSE. 


a visit from a wandering fuqueer. 


wears no clothing; performs no work; despises everybody and every- 


There is this much, however, to be said for him, that when he does 


** Rosita,” said Stefano, as his rival disappeared in the distance, 
** you are free, we shall now be happy. But let us never forget Lieu- 


ee 

On arriving in the vicinity of a village, the whole population turn out 
to meet and escort him with due honours to the public well or tank : 
the men beating drums, and the women singing through their noses. 
Here his holiness unbends, washes off the dust and dirt acquired py 
perambulating several miles of dusty road; and, after partaking of 4 
slight refreshment, enters into conversation with the assembled yil]q. 
gers just as if he were an ordinary mortal; making very particular 
inquiries concerning the state of their larders, and slight investigations 
as to their morals. Of course every one is anxious to have the honour 
of entertaining @ man so holy as to roll to their presence doubled up into 
a hoop; and disputes get warm as to who is to have the preference. 
Whereupon the fuqueer makes a speech, in which he returns thanks for 
the attentions shown him, and intimates that he intends taking up his 
quarters with the man who is most capable of testifying his apprecia- 
tion of the honour. After some higgling, he knocks himself down, a de. 
cided bargain, to be the guest of the highest bidder, in whose house he 
remains, giving good advice to the community, and diffusing an odour 
of sanctity throughout the whole village. When the supplies begin to 
fail, he ties his hands to his heels again, gets a fresh tire put on, and jg 
escorted out of the village with the sametormalities as accompanied his 
entrance. 
Like other vermin of his class, he is most apt to attach himself to 
the *‘ weaker vessels” of humanity, with whom he is generally a pro. 
digious favourite. He is not, certaialy, indebted to nis personal ad- 
vantages for this favour, for a more hideously ugly race of men is ge]. 
dom met with, As if nature had not made him sufficiently repulsive, 
he heightens his hideousness by encircling his eyes with bands of white 
paint ; daubing his cheeks a rich mustard yellow; a white streak rung 
along the ridge of the nose, and another forms a circle round his mouth - 
his ribs are indicated by corresponding bars of white paint, which give 
a highly venerable cross-bones effect to his breast. WhenI add, that 
he wears no clothes, and that the use of soap is no part of his religion, 
some idea may be gained of the effect the first view of him occasions 
in the mind of a European. 
On the afternoon of a very sultry day in June, I had got a table out 
in the verandah of my bungalow, and was amusing myself with a gal- 
vanic apparatus, giving such of my servants as had the courage a taste 
of what they called Wulatee boinjee (English lightning,) when a long 
gaunt figure, with his hair hanging in disordered masses over his 
face, was observed to cross the lawn. On arriving within a few paces 
of where I stood, he drew himself up in an imposing attitude—one of 
his arms akimbo, while the other held out towards me what appeared 
to be a pair of tongs with a brass dish at the extremity of it. 
** Who are you?” I called out. 
** Fuqueer,” was the guttural response. 
** What do you want?” 
** Bheek” (alms. ) 
** Bheek!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ surely youare joking—a great stout fellow 
like you can’t be wanting bheek ?” 
The fuqueer paid not the slightest attention, but continued holding 
out his tongs with the dish at the end of it. 
** You had better be off,’ I said; “I never give bheek to people who 
are able to work.” 
**We do Khooda’s work,” replied the fuqueer, with a swagger. 
**Oh! you do,—then,” [ answered, ‘‘ you had better ask Khooda for 
bheek.” So saying, I turned to the table, and began arranging the ap- 
paratus for making some experiments. Happening to look up about five 
minutes after, I observed that the fuqueer was standing upon one leg, 
and struggling toassume as much majesty as was consistent with his 
equilibrium. The tongs and dish were still extended—while his left 
hand sustained his right foot across his abdomen. I turned to the table, 
and tried to goon with my work, but I blundered awfully, broke a 
glass jar, cut my fingers, and made a mess on the table. I had a con- 
sciousness of the fuqueer's staring at me with his extended dish, and 
could not get the fellow out of my head. I looked up at him again. 
There he was as grand as ever, on his one leg, and with his eyes rivet- 
ted on mine. He continued this performance for nearly an hour, yet 
there did not seem to be the faintest indication of his unfolding him- 
self;—rather a picturesque ornament to the lawn, if he should take 
it into his head—as these fellows sometimes du—to remain in the 
same position for a twelvemonth, ‘If,” I said, “* you stand there 
much longer, I’ll give you such a taste of boinjee (lightning) as will 
make you glad to go.” 
The only answer to this threat was a smile of derision that sent his 
mustache bristling up against his nose. 
** Lightning!” he sneered—* your lightning can’t touch a fuqueer, 
—the gods take care of him.” 
Without more ado, I charged the battery and connected it with a coil 
machine, which, as those who have tried it are aware, is capable of 
racking the nerves in such a way as few people care to try, and which 
none are capable of voluntarily enduring beyond a few seconds. 
The fuqueer seemed rather amused at the queer-looking implements 
on the table, but otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; nor did 
he seem in any way alarmed when I approached with the conductors. 
Some of my servants who had already experienced the process, now 
came clustering about with looks of ill-suppressed merriment, to wit- 
ness the fuqueer’s ordeal. I fastened one wire to his still extended 
tongs, and the other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action, beyond disconcerting him 
a little, the attachment of the wires did not otherwise affect him. But 
when I pushed the magnet into the coil and gave him the full strength 
of the battery, he howled like a demon; the tongs—to which his hand 
was now fastened by a force beyond his will—quivered in his unwil- 
ling grasp asif it were hurning the flesh from his bones. He threw 
himself on the ground, yelling and gnashing his teeth, the tongs clang- 
ing an irregular accompaniment. Never was human pride so abruptly 
cast down. He was rolling about in such a frantic way that I began to 
fear he would do himself mischief; and, thinking he had now had as 
much as was good for him, I stopped the maehine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay quivering on the ground, as if not quite 
sure that the horriblespell was broken; then gathering himself up, he 
flung the tongs from him, bounded across the lawn, and over the fence 


Among the many strange objects which an Englishman meets with | like an antelope. When he had got to what he reckoned cursing dis- 
in India, there are few which tend so much to uyset his equanimity as | tance, he turned round, shook his fist at me, and fell to work,—pouring 


out a torrent of imprecations,—shouting, screeching, and tossing his 


The advent of one of these gentry in an English settlement is re- | arms about in a manner fearful to behold. 


There is this peculiarity in the abuse of an Oriental, that, beyond 
wishing the object of it a liberal endowment of blisters, boils, and ul- 


room. If we could imagine the aforesaid cockroach brandishing his | ers, (no inefficient curses ina hot country,) he does not otherwise al- 
;| horns in the face of the horrified inmates, exulting in the disgust which | lude to him personally; but directs the main burden of his wrath 


against his female relatives—from his grandmother to his granddaugh- 
he imprecates individually and collectively through every clause of 4 


and which, in searchingness of detail and comprehensiveness of male- 


thing; sometimes pretends to perpetual fasting ; and lives on the fat | diction, leaves small scope for additions or improvements. 


Leaving me, then, to rot and wither from the face of the earth, and 
consigning all my female kindred to utter and inevitable death and de- 


just now. I did not expect to find you at my elbow when I was just | mortify himself for the good of the community, he does it to some pur- | struction, he walked off to a neighbouring village to give vent to his 


going to ask my kind friends about you. Well, I have had the old boy’s 
own luck this morning—when I think I had nearly been done for under 


your very window. Well, hereI am, and here you are ; that’s capital 


we have not five minutes te spare, so let’s come to the point at once. | him, which had been presented to his mother by a holy man. He pre- 
You must be sure, my sweet girl, of the motives which bring me to 


Panola.” 


Pedro saw his niece’s extreme agitation, and stoically replied for | nest of supplementary chins, and a protuberant paunch, which certain- 
her. ‘You are doubtless come to claim the promise Rosita made you | ly did great credit to the fattening powers of the black stone. Oddly 
on her father’s death-bed: she has not forgotten it, Senor; her word | enough, his business was to collect eatables and and drinkables ; but, 


is plighted; she knows her duty. You have but to speak.” ; 
“Enough!” interrupted the Englishman, surprised at the ee 

tude with which the old man spoke for his niece. ‘ Be kind en 

to answer for yourself, Rosita,” he asked, watching her attentively 

“* You know what I have a right to expect. Will you freely grant it?’ 


Don Riaz would again have spoken, but the officer silenced him by | ately leaving the fragments to be distributed among the poor of the 


an expressive gesture. 
“Freely!” she murmured. 
heart belongs to you with my hand, and if youclaimeither-—" 
** Words, empty words,” thought the Lieutenant, growing pale in his 
turn, ‘Come, I’ve lost the post that’s certain. By the Furies! al 
‘women are weathercocks,” he muttered, biting his lip till it bled 


**But who has taken the command, now?” And at the moment he| a couple of hundred milesor so. He ties his wrists to his ankles, gets 
mechanically turned towards Stefano. He saw that he was as pale | a tire, composed of chopped straw, mud, and cow-dung, laid along the 
and agitated as Rosita, and remembered the emotion he had evinced | ridge of his backbone; a bamboo staff passed through the angle form- 
that morning on receiving his confidence, and his singular hesitation | ed by his knees and his elbows, by way of an axle, and off he goes ; a 
in telling him where Rosita was: the whole truth flashed before him. | brazen cup, with a bag, and a hubble-bubble, hang like tassels at the 
“*T have it now; the young fellow has had time to get round the poor| two extremities of the axle. Thus accoutred, he often starts on a 
thing ; the cousins suited each other: it’s all natural.” And while he| journey which will occupy him for several years, like Milton’s fiend, 


contemplated them in anguish, another energetic oath escaped him 
perhaps had he not quickly turned his head his 


«Without doubt, Senor Clifford; my | freshness of these offerings ; for he rejeected such as were stale, to be 


looks would have be- 


ea mere bagatelle to him. We have seen a fuqueer who was never 
;|‘* known” to eat at all. Hecarried a small black stone about with 


like the Scottish gentleman who was continually begging brimstone, 


.| patron Devi. These offerings were nightly laid upon the altar before 
’| the Devi, who was supposed to absorb them during the night, consider- 


parish. His godship was very discriminating in the goodness and 


returned next morning, with his maledictions, to the fraudulent do- 
nors. 

1| Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his head that the community 
. | will be benefited by his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, for 





; ** O’er bog, or sens 4 through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
> 


ose. A lenten fast, or a penance of parched peas in his shoes, would } feelings and compose his ruffled dignity. 


It so happened, that a short time after the fuqueer had gone, I in- 
cautiously held my head, while watching the result of some exper!- 
ments, over a dish of fuming acid, and consequently became so ill as to 


tended that by sucking this stone, and without the aid of any sort of | be obliged to retire to my bedroom and lie down. In about an hour, I 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age of forty; yet he had a| called to my bearer to fetch mea glass of water; but, although I heard 


him and some of the other servants whispering together behind the pur- 
da, or door curtain, no attention was paid tomy summons. After repeat- 
ing the call two or three times with the same result, I got up to see 
what was the matter. On drawing aside the purda, I beheld the whole 


-| they were “ no for hissel, but for a neebour.” When I saw him he was} establishment seated in full conclave on their haunches round the door. 
enough | soliciting offerings of rice, milk, fish, and ghee, for the benefit of his | On seeing me, they all got up and took to their heels, like a covey of 


frightened partridges. The old Kidmudgar was too fat to run far; 80 
I seized him, just as he was making his exit by a gap in the garden 
fence. He was, at first, quite incapable of giving any account of him- 
self; so I made him sit a minute among the long grass to recover hig 
wind, when he broke out with ‘Oh! re-babd-re-bab/’’ and began te 
blubber, as only a fat Kidmudgar, can, imploring me to send instantly 
for the fuqueer, and make him a present; if I did not, I would certainly 


joined in requesting me to save my life while there was yet time. 
A laugh was the only answer I could make. 





With head, hands, feet, or wings, pursues his way.” 





queer. The durcoo (tailor) who had just come from the village 


be a dead man before to-morrow’s sun; “ For,” said he, ‘a fuqueer’s 
curse is good as kismut-ke-bat” (a master of fate). Some of his me 
lows now seeing that the murder was out, ventured to come back, a2 


That somewhat re- 
assured them, but it was easy to see that I was regarded by all as @ 
doomed man. It was to no purpose that [ told them I was now quite 
well, and endeavoured to explain the cause of my sickness. They 
would have it that I wasin a dying state, and that my only salvation 


lay in sending off a messenger with a kid and a bag of rupees to - 4 A 
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the fuqueer had taken refuge, told me, that as soon as the fuqueer 
heard that I was ill, he performed a pas seu/ of a most impressive char- 
acter, shouting and yore fy curse everybody in the village as 
he had cursed me and mine. The consequence was that pice, cowries, 
rice and ghee were showered upon bim with overwhelming liberality. 
Without saying a woml, I armed myself with a horsewhip, set out for 
the village and found the fuqueer surrounded by a dense crowd of men 
and women ; to whom he was jabbering with tremendous volubility ; 
telling them how he had withered me up root and branch, and express- 
ing » hope that | would serve as a lesson to the other children of Shei- 
tan who ventured to take liberties with a fuqueer. The crowd hid we 
from him till I broke in upon his dreams with a slight taste of my whip 
across his shoulders. His eyes nearly leaped out of their sockets when 
he turned round and saw me. Another intimation from my thong sent 
him off with a yell, leaving the rich spoil he had collected from the sim- 
ple villagers behind. What became of him | cannot tell. I heard no 
of him. 
~ ae such adventures as these would tend to lessen the gross, and 
to them, expensive superstitions under which the natives of India at 
present labour. 





ON DUTY WITH INSPECTOR FIELD. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Don’t forget the old Farm House, Parker! Parker is not the man to 
forget it. We are going there, now. It is the old Manor- House of these 
parts, and stood in the country once. Then, perhaps, there was some- 
thing, which was not the beastly street, to see from the shattered low 
fronts of the overhanging wooden houses we are passing under—shut 
up now, pasted over with bills about the literature and Drama of the 
Mint, and mouldering away. This long paved yard was a paddock or 
a garden once, or a court infront of the Farm House. Perchance, with 
a dovecot in the centre, and fowls ee about—with fair elm trees, 
then, where discolored chimney-stacks and gables are now—noisy, then 
with rooks which have yielded to a different sort of a rookery. It’s 
likelier than not, Inspector Field thinks, as we turn into the common 
kitchen, which is in the yard and many paces from the house. 

Well my lads and lasses, how are you all? Where ’s Blackey, who 
has stood near London Bridge these five-and-twenty years, with a 
painted skin to represent disease ?—Here he is, Mr. Field !—How are 
you, Blackey ?—Jolly,sa!—Not playing the fiddle to-night, Blackey ? 
—nota night, sa!—A sharp, smiling youth, the wit of the kitchen in- 
terposes. He an’t musical to-night, sir. I’ve been giving him a moral 
lecture; I’ve been a talking to him about his latter end, you see. A 
good many of these are my pupils, sir. This here young man (smooth- 
ing down the hair of one near him, reading a Sunday paper) is a pupil 
of mine. I’m a teaching of him to read, sir. © He’s a promising cove, 
sir. He’s a smith, he is, and gets his living by the sweat of his brow, 
sir. SodoI,myself, sir. This young woman is my sister, Mr. Field. 
She’s a getting on very well too. I’ve a deal of trouble with ’em, sir, 
but I’m richly rewarded, now I see ’em all a doing so well, and grow- 
ing up so creditable. That’s a great comfort, that is, au’t it, sir ?—In 
the midst of the kitchen (the whole kitchen is in ecstacies with this 
impromptu ‘‘ chaff”) sits a young: modest, gentle-looking creature, 
with a beautiful child in her lap. She seems to belong to the company, 
but is so strangely unlike it. She has such a pretty, quiet face and 
voice, and is so proud to hear the child admired—thinks you would 
hardly believe that he is only nine months old! Is she as bad as the 
rest, | wonder? Inspectorial experience does not engender a belief con- 
trariwise, but prompts the answer, Not a ha’porth of difference ! 

There is a piano going in the old Farm House as we approach. It 
stops. Landlady appears. Has no objections, Mr. Field, to gentlemen 
being brought, but wishes it were at earlier hours, the lodgers com- 

laining of ill-convenience. Inspector Field is polite and soothing— 
anes his woman and the sex. Deputy (a girl in this case,) shows the 
way up a heavy broad old staircase, kept very clean, into clean rooms 
where many sleepers are, and where painted panels of an older time 
look strangely on the truckle beds. The sight of white-wash and the 
smell of soap—two things we seem by this time to have parted from in 

infancy—make the old Farm House a phenomenon, and connect them- 
selves with the so curiously misplaced picture of the pretty mother and 
child long after we have left it,—long after we have left, besides, the 
neighbouring nook with something flavor in it yet, where once, beneath 
a low wooden colonnade still standing as of yore, the eminent Jack 
Sheppard condescended to regale himself, and where, now, two old 
bachelor brothers in broad hats (who are whispered in the Mint to have 
wade & compact long ago that if either should ever marry, he must for- 
feit his share of the joint property,) still keep a sequestered tavern, 
and sit o’ nights smoking pipes in the bar, among ancient bottles and 
glasses, as our eyes behold them. 

How goes the night now? Saint George of Southwark answers with 
twelve blows upon his bell. Parker, good night, for Williams is alrea- 
dy waiting over in the region of Ratcliffe Highway, to show the houses 
where the sailors dance. 

I should like to know where Inspector Field was born. In Ratcliffe 
Highway, I would have answered with confidence, but for his being 
equally athome wherever we go. He hoes not trouble his head as | 
do, about theriver at night. He does not care for its creeping, black 
and silent, on our right there, rushing through sluice gates, lapping 
at piles and posts and iron rings, hiding strange things in its mud, run- 
ning away with suicides and accidentally drowned bodies faster than 
midnight funerals should, and acquiring such various experience be- 
tween its cradle and its grave. It has no mystery for him. Is there 
not the Thames Police! 

Accordingly, Williams lead the way. We area little late, for some 
of the houses are already closing. No matter. You show us | pow 4 
All the landlords know Inspector Field. All pass him, freely and good- 
naturedly, wheresoever he wants to go. So thoroughly are all these 
houses open to him and our local guide, that, granting that sailors 
must be entertained in their own way—as I suppose they must, and 
have a right to be—I hardly know how such places could be better reg- 
ulated. Not that I call the company very select, or the dancing very 
graceful—even so graceful as that of the German Sugar Bakers, whose 
assembly, by the Minories, we stopped to visit—but there is watchful 
maintenance of order in every house, and swift expulsion where need 
is. Even in the midst of drunkenness, both of the lethargic kind and 
the lively, there is sharp landlord supervision, and pockets are in less 
peril than out of doors. These houses show, singularly, how much of 
the picturesque and romantic there truly is in the sailor, requiring to 
be especially addressed. All the songs (sung in a hailstorm of half- 

pence, which are pitched at the singer without the least tendernes for 
the time or june—mostly from great rolls of copper carried for the pur- 
pose—and which he occasionally dodges like shot as they fly near his 
head) are of the sentimental sea sort. All the rooms are decorated 
with nautical subjects. Wrecks, engagements, ships on fire, ships 
passing lighthouses on iron-bound coasts, ships blowing up, ships go- 
ing down, omy running ashore, men lying out upon the main yard in 
4 gale of wind, sailors and ships in every variety of peril, constitute the 
illustrations of fact. Nothing can be done in the nautical way, with- 
out a thumping boy upon a scaly dolphin. 
. ‘tow goes the night now? Pastone. Black and Green are waiting 
in Whitechapel to unveil the mysteries of Wentworth Street. Wil- 
ams, the best of friends must part. Adieu! 
nt not Black and Green ready at the appointed place? O yes! 
ey glide out of shadow as we stop. Imperturbable Black opens the 
* ~door ; Imperturbable Green takes a mental note of the driver. 
rigs ureen and Black then open, each his flaming eye, and marshal us 
® way that we are going. 
nen lodging- house we want, is hiddenina maze of streets and courts. 
ry fast shut. We knock at the door, and stand hushed looking up 
: is light at one or other of the begrimmed old lattice windows in its 
“te, ront when another constable comes up—supposes that we want 
rail See the school.” Detective Serjeant meanwhile has got over a 
den opened a gate, dropped down an era, overcome some gther little 
pen. acies, and tapped at a window. Nowreturns. The landlord will 

_ deputy immediately. 
Pes, is heard to stumble out of bed. 
eri 


m4 Deputy lights a candle, 
: — a bolt or two, and appears at the door. Deputy is a shiv- 
. € shirt and trousers by no means clean, a yawning face, a shock 
pan much confused externally and internally. We want to look for 
ae soe. You may go up with the light, and take ’em all, if you like, 
P with nie resigning it, and sitting down upon a bench in the kitch- 
> his ten fingers sleepily twisting in his hair. 
al _ wae _Now then! Show yourselves. That’ll do. It’s 
a a on’t disturb yourself any more ! Soon, through a labyrinth 
who vege ey each man responding like a wild beast, to the keeper 
bend . amed him, and who goes into his cage. What, you haven't 
eae then ‘ says Deputy, when we came down. A woman mys- 
‘y sitting up all night inthe dark by the smouldering ashes of 





the kitchen fire, says it’s cnly tramps and cadgers here; it’s gonophs 
over the way. A man, mysteriously walking about the kitchen all 
night in the dark, bids her hold her tongue. Wecome out. Deputy 
fastens the door and goes to bed again. 

Black and Green, you know Bark, lodging-house keeper and receiv- 
er of stolen goods ?—O yes, Inspector Field —Go to Bark’s next. 

Bark sleeps in an inner wooden hutch, near his street door. As we 
parley on the step with Bark’s Deputy, Bark growls in his bed. We 
enter, and Bark flies out of bed. Bark is a red villain and a wrathful, 
with a sanguine throat that looks very much as if it were expressly 
made for hanging, as he stretches it out, in pale defiance, over the half 
door of hishutch. Bark’s parts of speech are of an awful sort—prin- 
cipally adjectives. I won't, says Bark, have no adjective police and 
adjective strangers in my adjective premises! I won't, by adjective 
and substantive! Give me my trousers, and I’ll send the whole ad- 
jective police to adjective and substantive! Give me, says Bark, my 
adjective trousers! I'll put an adjective knife in the whole bileing of 
’em. I'll punch their adjective heads. I'll rip up their adjective sub- 
stantives. Give me my adjective trousers! says Bark, and I'll spile 
the bileing of ’em! 

Now, Bark, what’s the use of this? Here’s Black and Green, De- 
tective Serjeant, and Inspector Field. You know we will come in.— 
I know you won’t! says Bark Somebody give me my adjective trou- 
sers! Bark’s trousers seem difficult to find. He calls for them as Her- 
cules might for his club. Give me my adjective trousers! says Bark, 
and I'll spile the bileing of em! 

Inspector Field holds that it’s all one whether Bark likes the visit 
or don’t like it. He, Inspector Field, is an Inspector of the Detective 
Police, Detective Serjeant is Detective Serjeant, Black and Green are 
constables in uniform. Don’t you be a fool, Bark, or you know it will 
be the worse for you.—I don’t care, says Bark. Give me my adjective 
trousers ! 

At 2 o’clock inthe morning, we descend into Bark’s low kitchen, leav- 
ing Bark to foam at the mouth above, and Imperturbable Black and 
Green to look at him Bark’s kitchen is crammed full of thieves, hold- 
ing a conversazione there by lamp-light. Itis by far the most dan- 
gerous assembly we have seen yet. Stimulated by the raving of Bark, 
above, their looks are sullen, but nota man speaks. We ascend again. 
Bark has got his trousers, and isin a state of madness in the passage 
with his back against a door that shuts off the upper staircase. We 
observe, in other respects, a ferocious individuality in Bark. Instead 
of ‘‘Srop Tuer!” on his linen, he prints ‘‘ SroLen From Barx’s!” 

Now Bark, we are going up stairs !—No, you an’t!—You refuse ad- 
mission to the Police, do you, Bark?—Yes, I do! I refuse it to all 
the adjective police, and to all the adjective substantives. If the ad- 
jective coves in the kitchen was men they’d come up now, and do for 
you! Shut me that there door! says Bark, and suddenly we are en- 
closed in the passage. They’d come up and do for you! cries Bark, 
and waits. Nota soundin the kitchen! They’d come up and do for 
you! cries Bark again, and waits. Nota sound inthe kitchen! We 
are shut up, half-a-dozen of us, in the innermost recesses of the worst 
part of London, in the dead of the night—the house is crammed with 
notorious robbers and ruffians—and not a man stirs. No, Bark.— 
They know the weight of the law, and they know Inspector Field and 
Co. too well. 

We leave Bully Bark to subside at leisure out of his passion and 
his trousers, and, I dare say, to be inconveniently reminded of this 
little brush before long. Black and Green do ordinary duty here, 
and look serious. 

As to White, who waits on Holborn Hill to show the courts that 
are eaten out of Rotten Gray’s Inn Lane, where other lodging- houses 
are, and where (in one blind alley) the Theives’ Kitchen and 5S 2mina- 
ry for the teaching of the art to children, is, the night has so worn 
away, being now 

almost at odds with morning, which is which, 


that they are quiet, and no light shines through the chinks in the 
shutters. As undistinctive Death will come here, one day, sleep comes 
now. The wicked cease from troubling sometimes, even in this life.— 
Household Words. 


——__a——_—_— 
THE IMPERTURBABLE MIDDY. 


The steamer had arrived, and was puffing away her steam in a fine 
thin vapour, which rose like an angry Genie, just escaped from his 
casket prison, Pipp the gay—all unconscious of what was contained 
i a certain dispatch, in a certain bag, in a certain part of the cabin of 
the Violet, concerning himself—was delighted at the steamer’s arrival. 
All the mess were reading their letters, and their respective county 
papers. Narratives of family marriages, scraps of political grumblings, 
tales of the influenza, and sound moral advice, were being perused. 
Little West was the most interested of all; he being employed on four 
pages, crossed and re-crossed, even like the heart of the writer, with 
matters of his personal interest ; for West was what is called ‘* spoony,” 
poor boy. He was ‘“‘ engaged,” and was going to be married when he 

t his Lieutenanty. The Admiralty have no sentiment, however, and 

on’t promote William, who wants to get married, a bit quicker than 
Bob, who wants the same step, that he may cruize about the continent 
on half-pay. So West and his Arabella had to wait: and not being 
able to accomplish their wishes, were obliged (like modern ministers) 
to content themselves with talking abot it. Of course West was 
“chaffed”—to use an elegant phrase for an elegant practice—on the 
subject, by hisfriends. Fellows got together, too, and talked about it 
in busy little parties. So and so had seen her, and she was not so 
very good-looking: had she any money? Then so and so would say, 
‘* well, it’s devilish creditable to him,” and pursue his own journey in 
another direction. Pipps shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. 
He was an exact type of the ni/ admirari school—perhaps the predom- 
inant school among the youth of the day. But to return. 

The steamer had arrived. The Violet was lying at Patras, in the 
mouth of ihe Gulfof Corinth ; a place which, as Charles Dickens says of 
Lant Street, Borough, ‘‘ shed a gentle melancholy over thesoul.” There 
the Violet had lain for a month. Whether the before-mentioned rebel 
had yet succeeded in shooting the person he was desirous of shooting, 
was uncertain ; certain it is, Captain Lobb was engaged in an extensive 
correspondence ; for, as the wax-work caravan people alter their fig- 
ures to suit the public taste, and makes the Napoleon of to-day the 
Tallyrand of to-morrow, and, perhaps, the “‘ Hare, the murderer,” of 
the day after, so our captains have to change from warriors into diplo- 
matists, according to convenience. The Consul comes on board in a 
cocked-hat, and there is a consultation, and lunch. Captain Lobb was 
excellent at the lunch part of the business, and if cold chicken could 
have killed the rebel, peace would soon have been restored. But as it 
was, the rebel appeared in a flourishing condition. News used to come 
of houses being burned, and so on, but still the Vrolet had to remain at 
Patras. Occasionally, the fellows went shooting, which Lobb (who 
could not shoot) disapproved of. Greek patriarchs, in top boots, visited 
the ship to look at her; and there were litile parties in the town among 
the “society” there, where everybody took rank according to their 
country’s commerce. There are few things more amusing than pre- 
— settled by custom-house returns, aristocracies of casks and 

ales. 

Now it happened that the morning this steamer arrived, Pipp had the 
morning watch. Captain Lobb hau received his correspondence, and 
was reading it below; the other officers were doing the same. The 
ship’s company were at breakfast. Pipp was alone on deck, excepting 
that the old quarter-master was sitting in the waist, partaking of a 
basin of cocoa, with a bunch of grapes in it. When we consider that 
there was a long trialin Galignani’s Messenger about Running Rein, 
can easily understand that Pipp was interested in the paper, Accor- 
dingly, he remained seated on the spanker boom, reading it, while the 
steamer sailed off. 

Presently there was a movement heard on the companion-ladder, and 
Captain Lobb, loaded with a letter-bag, made his appearance on deck. 
His eye lighted on Pipp, who crammed the Ga/ignani under the bitts, 
and walked about with anair of business. But the captain did not re- 
primand him for sitting in his watch. No; he was quite amiable. 
Pipp’s dismissal to the Preposterous was sung behind! And it is as- 
tonishing to see how polite a captain gets just previous to “‘ smashing ” 
aman! How charmingly courteous a Court-Martial is, for example. 
With what graciousness they offer the prisoner a chair! The whole 
thing is like the politeness of the governor of Newgate to poor Jack 
Buggins who is going to be “ turned off’—who is waited on by the 
chaplain at breakfast, and introduced to Jack Ketch with deference! 

‘Call away the gig, Mr. Pipp.” 

** Way there, gigs’’—the pipe sounded. 

Captain Lobb mounted the poop. The steamer was just at the hori- 
zon: and how were the captain’s letter’s to go? Pipp had forgotten to 
report the steamer’s departure. The captain was furious. The Violet 
had to weigh, and start for Corfu to catch the steamer before she left 











for Malta. So the captain gave orders for the anchor to be got u 
and for Mr. Pipp to go below under arrest. Pipp descended femaing 
«I knew by the smoke which so gracefully curled ! ”’—with reference 
to the steamer’s appearance. No wonder can be felt at Captain Lobb’s 
indignation ; he had to depart without Mrs Lobb, whose arrival at Pat- 
vas was daily expected. That worthy lady was indeed enjoying a tem- 
porary residence in one of the islands as guest of a consul until a sum- 
mer cabin had been built for her (out of the ship’s stores) under the 
The carpenter and his crew had been for some time employed on 
this architectural job, which was a perpetual source of pleasantry to 
Pipp. Add to this cause of annoyance, that on their way to Uorfu, the 
Violet anchored at an island, where Lobb went on shore to see how 
British interests were getting on, and what the British Consul had in 
the house for dinner—a disastrous a ag it proved! For the 
consul, who was a clever man, and had heen induced to take up his 
abode where he was, with the intention of investigating the voyages of 
Ulysses, behaved with anything but old Grecian hospitality to the 
captain, and sent him away dinnerless. We may suppose that what 
with all these annoyances, Captain Lobb arrived at Corfu in no very 
good humour. The only consolation he had was that Pipp’s dismissal 
was in his desk ; he said nothing of this to that youth for some days— 
meditating the full luxury of coming down on him with the news in one 
swoop. There is, I believe, a kind. of luxury in this to some people : 
they delight to hover over a victim, luxuriating in the power of 
pouncing when they like. Thus you may see a hawk sailing over a 
field; presently his circle narrows; he thritls and trembles, with the 
sunlight splashing like water on his wings. Think you the first plunge 
of his beak equals the luxury of that wild extatie pause aloft? Even 
so Captain Lobb delayed Pipp’s doom. At last, one morning, just after 
they arrived at Corfu, he breakfasted on roast widgeon, and told Pipp 
that he had orders to dismiss him from the Violet back to the Prepos- 
terous ! 
“Can I do anything for you in Malta, sir?” asked Pipp sweetly. 
‘No, Mr. Pipp, thank you.” said the captain, adjusting his collar 
sharply. ‘‘No,sir. You can, sir, report yourself sent back for mis- 
conduct!” Lobb looked round the cabin triumphantly. 
‘Nothing, sir?” asked Pipp again, demurely. “ Won't you want 
some more dreadnought for the cabin lining, from the dockyard >” 
Lobb turned deadly pale with rage. 
‘** Say some African Oak, sir.” 
‘“‘ Sentry, sentry !”’ shouted the captain, foaming at the month. 
_“* Just a little green paint, sir, which will lend enchantment to the 
view.” 
‘*‘ Sentry!” shouted Lobb. The marine’s heavy step was heard on 
the ladder. 
‘** Take notice of Mr. Pipp’s words, sentry!” cried the old man. The 
sentry had not heard any of them. 
‘** Repeat your observations now sir. Doitsir. By —, ’ll—” 
‘** Anything you desire me to say I will say,” observed Pipp with sua- 
vity. 
The Captain paused. ‘‘ Go away sentry. Mr. Pipp, get your chest 
ready to go on board the steamer this afternoon.” 
Pipp bowed and departed for the berth. The captain had a bilious 
attack that afternoon.--Pipp’s Cruise in the “ Violet.” 





THE WIZARD IN A DILEMMA. 


The following incident befel the Great Wizard during a recent north- 
ern tour :—It is a practice with Mr. Anderson, three or four days be- 
fore he concludes his engagement in any town, to go to the next one he 

ntends to visit, for the purpose of making new arrangements, and 
dcring a professional tour in the north of Scotland, when about to con- 

clude an engagement in Elgin, a town in Murryshire, he made arrange- 

ments to visit Fores, a small town twelve miles distant. This place 

has been rendered famous by Shakspeare. Between Elgin and Fores 

stands the ‘‘ Blasted Heath,” where Macbeth is said to have met the 
Witches. On this blasted spot Macbeth aska, ‘‘ How far is’t called to 

Fores.” There is a coach leaves Elgin in the morning for Inverness, 
passing through Fores, and returning in the evening of the same day 
to Elgin. On this coach Mr. A. left Elgin for Fores, intending to re- 
turn the same evening, to attend his professional duties there. Ar- 
rived at Fores, he made his way to o Printer’s, from whence he obtain- 
ed all information necessary, prior to opening his campaign; and hay- 
ing concluded all his arrangements, with the exception of engaging a 
lodging, he made his way to @ domicile, to which he was directed by 
his friend, the Printer. The Wizard found the house, which was kept 
by an elderly lady, of the nameof Mrs. Shirleywhiten. Her apart- 
ments were suitable. The usual questions were asked, ‘‘ Ho lang d’ye 
stop?” ‘* Ha’e ye a wife?” then the “‘ rent per week?” Mr. Ander- 

son informed the lady that he intended to stop but one week. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the hostess, ‘‘ that’ll mak’ a’ the difference. Gif ye were gaun’ to 
stop a month or twa, I could afford to tak’ less; but, as ye’re gaun’ to 

stop but yae’ week, I could na tak’ less than twenty shillings.” This 

was agreed to, and the lady seemed to be quite satisfied, when she said, 
«Od, Sir, yell excuse me, but I ha’ wird or twato say to ye. I maun 

tell ye I’m a puir widow, and a’ that I hae to live by is what I get by 

lettin’ my apartments. It was only th’ ither day that a gentleman came 
and engaged my apartments, as you have done, and told me that I 

might expect him in a day or two, hedidna’ come, sae I was disappoint- 
ed. It’s an auld sayin’, that ‘Burnt bairns dread the fire.’ Ye say 
that I may expect ye on Monday week. As yeare, like them that dis- 
copes’ me a stranger—altho’ a decent looking man—’od, ye may do 
the same; but, just to make a’ secure, I hope ye winna’ object to pay 
yae half o’ the week’s rent aforehand.” The Wizard told her he had 
not the slightest objection, and, ‘suiting the action to the word,’ gave 
her four half-crowns. The lady seemed quite delighted ! and the Wiz- 
ard, remembering that he had to make another call upon his friend, the 
Printer, told his hostess that he would leave his umbrella with her as 
the day was fine, and would call for it in about twohours. [This um- 
brella, it should be observed, had a small silver plate on the handle, 
on which was, ‘’“Great Wizarp or THE Nort.” 

Mr. Anderson, having concluded his business, returned to his newly 
engaged lodgings, when he found the lady surveying the umbrella, look- 
ing intently on the handle. No sooner had the Wizard entered, than 
she eyed him from head to foot; and, keeping at a distance from him, 
seemed to change cotor and tremble. Mr. Anderson remarked, that 
he thought he should be very comfortable in her apartments ; for, as 
his profession was very hot and fatiguing while it lasted, he liked a re- 
tired spot likeher house. The hostess said, ‘*‘ What! is yours a warm 
trade?” «« Yes,” he replied, * it is at times very warm, particularly when 
there is a great many spectators.” ‘‘ Spectres!’ exclaimed the hostess, 
‘‘what kind o’ trade is yours that ye ha’e to do wi Spectres? Pre- 
serve us! what are ye?” Mr. Anderson informed her that he had not 
the slightest doubt, although she had never seen him before, that she 
must have heard of him, for he was a very NOTORIOUS CHARACTER, 
and known by the name of the ‘‘ Great Wizard of the North!” ‘‘ Then 
ye’re the Devil! and for the love o’ guidness gang out 0’ my house. I 
wad no’ lodge for yae night under my roof, no, not forthe warld. Oh! 
for the love o’ heaven, gang awa. I declare I smell brimstone, and ilka 
drap o’ my bluid is rinning could! Leave my house, or I'll skirl! and 
tak’- your devilish-looking umbrella! alang wi you!” The name on 
the umbrella had raised the lady’s superstitious fears ; and as Mr. An- 
derson expected every moment the coach to pass the door, he was 
about to make his exit, when the lady said—“ Stop, dinna leave ought 
belanging to ye wi’ me,—take y’re siller wi’ ye, and never let me see 
y’re face again.” The hostess then putting her hand into her pocket, 
for the purpose of taking out the four half crowns, screamed, and said, 
‘* The half-crowns were dancing ‘ tullochgoram’ in her pocket.” How- 
ever, she mustered courage to get her hand into her pocket, and as 
quickly drew it out, exclaiming—“that the half-crowns were sticking 
to her fingers, and burning them!” Throwing the half-crowns on the 
floor, she screamed and fainted! As she fell, she unfortunately struck 
@ stool that stood in her way, and slightly lacerated her cheek. The 
blood flowed from the wound ; her screaming alarmed the whole neigh- 
pourhood, and in a few minutes the house was filled by men, women, 
and children. ‘ John,” said one of the women who entered, ‘‘ steek to 
the door, and dinna leet the vagabone escape; for he’s murdered the 
puir body.” In a moment Mr. Anderson was held between a parenthe- 
sis of his countrymen. At that moment the coach ed the door on 
its way to Elgin. A crowd having collected about the house, the hor- 
ses were pulled up, and the guard was told that a murder had just 
been committed. The door wasfast. He looked through the window, 
and recognized Mr. Anderson. The guard said it was impossible,—that 
the gentleman standing between the two mencould not be the murder- 
er, for he ken’d that gentleman very well. “ Ken or no ken, the wo- 
man’s dead, and he’s the murderer, was the reply.” ‘Is it possible ?” 
said the guard; ‘ weel, I never could ha’ethought it. Oh, the villain! 
But I'll be aff, and carry the news to Elgin.” Off went the coach. Re- 





monstrance was in vain. Mr. Anderson, finding that he was in a very 
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awkward position, demanded that he might on the instant be taken be- 
fore a Magistrate. “We canna tak’ ye,” says one, for our Magistrate 
lives sax or seven miles from town, and I doubt it’s ower late; but we'll 
send for the Constable and the Jailor. Willie Tamson, run down to the 
town end, and tell Mullen Thompson and James M‘Donald to come up 
here.” In afew minutes those functionaries arrived, and with them 
Peter Grant, the town-drummer. Mr. Anderson was accused of rob- 
bery and murder: and the eircumstantial evidence of his guilt being 
against him—for inetance, the old lady lay on the ground, to all ap- 
pearance dead, the blood flowing from the wound she had received on 
the face when she fell over the stool; the four half-crowns strewed on 
the floor, bearing the semblance of robbery—was sufficient to cause the 
authorities to place Mr. Anderson in durance vile ; and he was accord- 
ingly locked up in Fores gaol. 
r he Jailor te Constable, after making all safe, returned to the 
house of the supposed murdered woman, to know if life was extinct. 
When they entered she was recovering, and exclaimed, “ Oh, that terri- 
ble Wizard! Is he awa?” “ The Wizard ?” exclaimed the Constable and 
Jailor in surprise; “ was it the Wizard frae Elgin? Oh! the d—! if 
it was him, he’s aff, for naething can keep him fast!” Off went the 
Constable and Jailer to the gaol; and, opening the outer door, they 
approached the cell, and knocking, inquired—‘‘ Are ye there?” “ Yes, 
replied Anderson, ‘Iam here” The Constable said—‘ Are ye the 
Wizard o’ the North?” ‘I am,” answered the prisoner. ‘‘ Od, man, 
we ha’e heard o’ you, and ted strange tricks. Noo ye ha’e an excel- 
lent opportunity of laying your magic powers.—sUsT COME 
wuneuea THE vam itis Anderson made no reply, for his 
position did not admit of jesting, and they left him to his meditations. 
All he thought of was his audienceat Elgin. There the coach had ar- 
rived, and the guard went up to the Assembly Rooms, and told the au- 
dience, which was a very crowded one, ‘‘ That they might conjure for 
themselves that night, for there would be no Wizard, as he was where 
he would nae get out wi a’ his magic—he was safe in Fores gaol, for 
murdering an auld woman.” Horror ran through the hearts of the 
crowded assembly. ‘‘Had they come to — a murderer?” All 
demanded that their money might be returned, and the door-keepers 
did not escape their vengeance. The morning came, and in Elgin there 
was nothing heard of but of this most attrocious murder. In Fores 
there was quite another scene. The old lady had recovered, but Mr. 
Anderson was led to the Court handcuffed as a common felon. He was 
placed in the dock, and the old lady in the witness box, where she re- 
cited the whole of the above tale, as far as it related to herself. The 
worthy Magistrate at once saw the nature of the whole affair, and could 
not help smiling. He said it was most unfortunate for Mr. Anderson, 
as far as it regarded his affairs in Elgin, for it was doubtless a serions 
loss to him. As for Fores, he did not think so ; he considered the incident 
spread abroad as it was, would tell admirably for an advertisement. 
The news of this most extraordianary affair reached Elgin as soon as 
Mr. A., and many a one had a good laugh in his sleeve at the Wizard, 
“BEING DONE FOR ONCE!” 

This illustration of superstition did not decrease the popularity of 
Mr. Anderson in Elgin: he received a guid pro quo for the money re- 
turned on the night of the “murder.” He had to prolong his stay 
for a number of nights longer than he intended, and he reaped a GoLp- 
en Harvest !—English Paper. 


MR. THACKERAY’S FIFTH LECTURE. 


Yesterday’s lecture, like that of the preceding Thursday, was devo- 
ted to three persons, the lecturer being apparently more impressed with 
the necessity of concentration the further he proceeds. 

The first on the list was Hogarth, who in his pictures speaks popular 
parables as plain as “ Goody Two-shoes,” and with the most palpable 
moral. He addresses an unsophisticated public, and the schoolmasters 
and scholars are alike simple. Thegallows formed the point to the tale, 
for in Hogarth’s days there were no squeamish doubts about capital 

unishment. The best method to be pursued with a thief was to hang 
im, and masters used to send their apprentices to witness an execution 
as a wholesome example. In the true ry: of his age Hogarth never 
pities his rogues. In his Marriage a4 la Mode, which Mr. Thackeray 
described with great minuteness, he ruthlessly destroys all the persons 
implicated in the story to give effect to the several warnings,—‘‘ Don’t 


parted with stock to an extent entailing considerable damage. It now 
appears that the trade which they were compelled to forego was quite 
lawful ; but no one will reimburse them for the loss sustained through 
the judgment that has been reversed. On the other hand, the recent 
judgment cannot be considered as final: a number of publishers have 
combined to obtain its reversal by bringing the subject before the 
House of Lords. 

The whole affair exemplifies the discreditable state of our law sys- 
tem. Here is a question simple enough in itself, and not very obscnre 
or complicated even in its accessories—one not to be settled by nature, ; 
nor necessarily growing out of our constitution ; it is in facta new and 
—_ question : those who are interested in its solution are unable to 
obtain a direct settlement, and are thus compelled to discover some fi- 
nal resting-point by hunting up more conflict of decisions, which will 
at last leave the settlement to a sort of gambling haphazard. It is 
quite possible that the final decision may not all agree with the inter- 
est of any party or of the public at large, and then it will have to be 
disturbed again by a special act of the Legislature. All this amount 
of trouble and loss accrues because the managers of public affairs have 
not had sufficient diligence and decision to make up their own minds 
on the matter and bring us at once to that final state, which they might 
so well have done with ease and credit to themselves. 

Those who are united to reverse the decision are not, we imagine, 
united in hostility to the holding of foreign copyright ia this country. 
One manifestly sufficient motive to the combination is the desire for 
certainty. But another question undoubtedly lurks beneath : is not 
the faculty of holding copyright in this country calculated to impede 
the attainment of international copyright with that important country 
whose language is our own—the United States of America? The an- 
swer to this question is by no means certain even among the best in- 
formed. One opinion is, that such a faculty in this country would su- 
persede the strongest motive to an international copyright, by giving 
to American writers a certain market for their works; which they 
never will obtain in their native land while American publishers can 
pirate English works. On the other hand, American publishers them- 
selves begin to be anxious for sounder relations. They find the pre- 
sent sharp practice both wearisome and unsafe. 

One anecdote will illustrate this. An American publisher intends 
to pirate an English work; but he knows that a rival in New York will 
pirate his piracy, and he must provide for that contingency. He issues 
one or two copies: the rival immediately reprints, and publishes his 
reprint extensively; on which the first follows up with his own com- 
plete edition. The one or two early copies had been purposely issued 
with gross errors or deficiences, and tne rival had been trapped; he 
had committed himself to an extensive publication of an unmarketable 
article—he had fired off his powder and shot for that turn, and his com- 
petitor occupied the field in safety. There can be little doubt that men 
thus harassed on all sides would be glad of peace and settlement. 

The treatment of the copyright question has hitherto been evasive 
and procrastinating ; and while that policy is suffered to continue, we 
shall have these partial and inconvenient forms of the question repeat- 
edly arising. hy not overhaul it thoroughly, and set it straight 
once for all ?— Spectator. 





Arrempt To sett Stare Secrets.—A curious case was a few 
weeks ago submitted to the Courtof Assizes of the department of Mor- 
bihan. Three men named Pétre, Binet, and Ruello were tried for hav- 
ing attempted to sell what is called a “Secret of the State ” to the 
English Government. It sapereet from the indictment that in the port 
of Lorient there is an establishment for the manufacture of a peculiar 
description of cannon balls for the navy of a very dangerous nature, 
called boulets asphyxians. Pétre was employed in the making of these 
balls, and Binet was also employed in the port. In November and De- 
cember last they got leave of absence, and went, with Ruello, who is a 
baker, to London. Ruello supplied the funds. It was immediately 
rumoured, from some observations they had made, that they had gone 
to England to sell the secret of making these balls to the English Go- 
vernment, and it was ascertained that Binet and Ruello had had fre- 
quent communications with the English Consul at Lorient. These two 
men had also caused an application to be made to a notary named Le 
Bobinec for an advance of 4,000f., and promised to pay him 25,000f. 
for it. They then said that they were going to England to sell a secret 





marry for rank ;” ‘* Don’t frequent masquerades ;” ‘* Don’t neglect your 
wife,” andsoon. The 
** Bogie” carried them off. 


for making balls which would bring them in several millions. Pétre 


ople exhibited were all ‘‘ naughty,” and | was also heard to make a similar statement to Binet’s wife. On arriv- 


ing in London they, accompanied by an interpreter, went to the Board 





0 
The description of Hogarth’s pictures, as accurate illustrations of the of Admiralty. Their proposition was favourably received, and they 





period in which they were painted, led to » digression on the great alter- 
ations which had since taken place in this metropolis-—especially the 
metamorphosis of the old Tyburn, with its gastly appurtenances into 
the modern respectable Tyburnia. As for the painter himself, he was 
characterized as a thoroughgoing English citizen of the old school, 
with an intense hatred of French mre foreign singers, and—above all 

-foreign painters, and he considered it the result of a conspiracy when 
he was not looked upon as a great historical painter worthy to be com- 
pared with a Correggio. Hogarth’s account of his journey to Graves- 
end was referred to in detail, as giving an excellent notion of the rough 
amusements of the old citizens. 

Smollett, whose mode of life he illustrated by an extract from his 
writings, Mr. Thackeray cited as the type of a sturdy Scot, fighting his 
way through difficulties, engaged in endless literary battles, and pre- 
serving a mind still undaunted after receiving the severest blows. At 
the same time he a generous spirit of forgiveness, and could 
shake hands with an adversary after the severest fight, writing pane- 
gyrics on persons he had previously lampooned. is invention was 
not very great, but his perception was of the keenest, and this faculty 
had the widest field to exercise itself upon when the novelist had seen 
so much and had had so many queer acquaintances. His masterpiece 
was Humphrey Clinker, which was the most laughable book ever writ- 
ten, and would make Englishmen grin for ages yet to come. 

Fielding, the third of the series, Mr. Thackeray looked upon as a 
hero of his own novels, deeming him somewhat reflected in Tom Jones 
and Captain Booth. His wit was so great that when his brilliant pre- 
decessors were still remembered, elders who had been in their society 
declared that his conversation outshone theirs. So keen was his enjoy- 
ment of life that he rushed upon the feasts of the world as undergradu- 
ates do to a college breakfast. His laugh was loud and his appetite 
was healthy, and his vitality stuck to him to the last. He should not 
be drawn clad in a Roman toga, or any other ideal costume, but repre- 
sented just as he was, with a claret-stained coat, and all the marks of 
good fellowship, with such additions as illness, care and wine at last 
put upon him. With his many weaknesses Fielding had the noblest 
qualities. His love of truth and hatred of hypocrisy were excessive ; 
in spite of his wild life he had the greatest respect for female innocence 
and childish tenderness; he could admire what was noble, and if he had 
low tastes he had not a mean mind. His wit was vivid and detective, 
and it shone upon a rogue like the lantern of a policeman. 

The heroes of Fielding’s novels being so much a reflex of their crea- 
tor, Mr. Thackeray deemed it worth while to range them according to 
their grades of moral excellence, and placed Joseph Andrews on the top 
of the list, Captain Booth as the second, and Tom Jones as the last.— 
The first of these furnished a remarkable instance of the kindness of 
Fielding’s nature. With the hatred for Richardson, which was consis- 
tent, when he had been nurtured upon sack-possett, whereas his senti- 
mental cotemporary had lived upon tea, he had commenced Joseph An- 
drew’ as a burlesque on Pamela, but presently he took a liking te the 
people he had created, and at last absolutely lovedthem. The compari- 
son between Jones and Booth, as moral beings, resulted to the advan- 
tage of the latter, because he came forward to the reader as a penitent 
sinner, and the reader consented to pardon him for the sake of his wife, 
Amelia, one of the most charming personages ever depicted Tom 
Jones, on the other hand, received too much of the plumpudding of 
life, and was not contrite enough to merit the good fortune awarded 
him. But such discussions only serve to show the great art of the nov- 

elist, whose personages are so real that we ean canvass their merits 
and defects as if they were composed of substantial flesh and blood.— 
London paper, 27th ult. 





FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 


In the case of Boosey versus Purday, it was desided that a foreigner 
cannot hold copyright in this country unless his work be actually per- 
formed and executed in this country,—that is to say, foreign author 
or composer cannot sell in this country a work which he has executed 
elsewhere. In the more recent case of Boosey versus Jeffreys, precise- 
y the opposite judgment was given,—namely, that a foreigner can sell 

e copyright of a work although it shall have been executed else- 
where. course this uncertainty of the law has produced loss to 
ayer parties. ary on the former decision, English publishers who 

previously held foreign copyright gave up trade, and probably 


were sent down to Portsmouth that experiments might be made with 
their secret. The experiments lasted 15 days, and took place on board 
the Excellent, Captain Chads. The Captain’s report to the Admiralty 
was not sufficiently favourable to induce it to purchase the secrect; 
nevertheless, an indemnity of 1,200f. (48/.) was awarded to the men 

They had demanded 4,000f. They then attempted to sell the secret to 
the Ambassador of Russia and the American Consul, but both declined 
to accept it. The three men passed some time at London, and when 
their money was exhausted they fell into misery. In August last Pé- 
tre returned to France and enlisted into a regiment at St. Omer, but 
he was recognized and arrested. Binet and Ruello arrived at Bou- 
logne in November, and werearrested The accused, on being interro- 
gated by the Court, denied that they had been to England to sell the 
secret ; but, in addition to the above facts, it appeared that reports of 
the police who had watched them in London, and their own correspond- 
ence with their families, stated the contrary. It was also shown that 
Pétre knew part of the secret from being employed in making the bul 

lets, and that he had got the rest of it by examining the papers of Co- 
lonel Thouvenin, the director of the manufactory. The jury, however, 
after hearing the evidence and pleadings, returned a verdict of ‘« Not 
guilty” in favour of all the accused. 





THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


The following is only an extract from the able speech of the Hon. 
Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia, delivered at a public dinner given him in 
Toronto, on the 28th ult. as an acknowledgment of his brilliant ser- 
vices in England, on behalf of the contemplated great railroad enter- 
prise. We select that portion which is of most general interest, pass- 
ing by the eulogium upon Lord Elgin who was present, and a statis- 
tical view of the rail-road project, because, long before this date, they 
have been circulated all through the Previnces. 


I ps to the peculiar topic which has brought us together to-night ; 
and allow me to tell you that when I contrast the scene before me with 
my lonely chamber in Sloane Street, where I endcavoured to interpret 
the feelings and views of the North American Colonies, without any au- 
thority from British North America,—I cannot but be deeply sensible 
of the difference of the two positions, and delighted with the spectacle 
before me. The old father, in classic story, whose three sons nad gain- 
ed three Olympic prizes in the same day, felt it was time to die.— 
But for me, having now gained the confidence of three noble Provinces, I 
feel that it is time to begin to live. In London, in the midst of a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 souls, all boiling with the excitement of their own 
interests, it fell to my lot to interpret the interests of British North 
America. I had no clue to guide—no friend to advise me—no Canadian 
or New Brunswicker to aid me in consultation. What did Ido? I 
remembered that old Sterne, the humourist, has said, that man’s mind 
is never interested in the whole mass of misery. A thousand shiver 
with cold or die with pestilence, and nc man sympathizes with them ; 
but if you take a single individual and consider his sufferings, you are 
sure to understand what humanity must feel. Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, were all distant from me; but I looked into my own 
heart—I knew what I felt, and [ interpreted your feelings as if they 
were akin to mine. I feel, then, that having won the confidence of 
these noble Provinces, my work lies before me, and that this work is 
to _— as far as I can those efforts which they are about to make—to 
endeavour as far as possible to direct their atteution to their great in- 
terests. I pass over the boundless field which lies beyond, I touch not 
now the speculations of those who would make a railroad hence to the 
Pacific, though I believe the time will come, when we shall ride in the 
rail-car from Halifax to Vancouver's Island, and that within a very 
limited period. But at present I confine myself to Canada proper, I 


days of old was the high road to the granary of the nations, when Is- 
raelites and Ishmaelites, and the people of far distant regions famish- 
ing with hunger went down into Egypt to purchase corn. The noble 
St. Lawrence I say, which flows past us, is equal in the magnitude of 


the Frenchman's Rhone, the Englishman’s Thames, the Tagus of Spain, 
or the Rhine of Germany ; throw them all into one magnificent stream, 





look up and down the St. Lawrence, and what do I find there, I see a| perceive that the 365 days of the year are barely sufficien wider 
river offered by God's providence to man, equal to that Nile which in| public business. Suppose they had more population, and a 
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and the whole of these rivers, so celebrated in the history and 

of Europe, will only just equal the extent of the great river of thi 
province. Take again the vast lakes which lie around you, and theie 
spacious waters added together, will far exceed the Caspian Sea in x af 
and importance. I refer to the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and I fing cong 
surprise how little in the Upper provinces is knewn of its inexhaugt 
ble wealth. The other day wok a fine old gentleman from Rochester, 
a large farmer in the State of New York, and he boasted of the rich 
farms of the Genesee valley, while he spoke disparagingly of the Som 
country at the mouth of the river. asked how much these on 
produced at the end of the year, and when he gave me the sum tota] I 
said to his astonishment, I have seen three fishermen on a granite 
rock not bigger than the platform where we are now standing, in three 
minutes haul ashore five hundred pounds worth of fish, worth the an. 
nual produce of three fine farms on this western part of the continent 
This gulph extends over 100,000 square miles of sea-—little less than 
the entire Baltic. 

I turn again to the soil of Canada, and what do I find? You have, 
country equal in dimensions to all Great Britain, all France, and )) 
Prussia, and yet it is not unusual to hear young Canadians wonder. 
ing what they shall do with this fine province, speculating on the 
present and the future, and never dreaming for an instant that Goq 
has placed beneath their feet a country equal to Great Britain, France 
and Prussia with which their intelligence and energy have to dea) 
The Yankee when he went over to the mother country said upon his 
return, that Great Britain was a very Lp country, exceedingly 
fertile and well cultivated; populous and wealthy; but but he 
added it is so small that { never liked to go out in the moraing for fear 
T should walk over the edge. Now, we have got a border on our side 
equal to that of the United States, and even the Yankee may walk 
across our lines without fearing to go over the edge. But, Mr. Chair. 
man, if this country were only valuable for its extent it would be of 
little value. Instead of that, when I look across the border and con. 
trust it with the country that lies beyond, I can see no possible reason 
for despair. I look at it from end to end; I regard its noble fields, for 
fertility unequalled by any except by those of the dyke-marshes of 
Nova Scotia I note its noble forests with trees unequalled by any ex. 
cept by Bushy Park. I consider its waterfalls the admiration and 
envy of Europe, and I ask what more could a country possess. Let 
any Canadian indeed tread the soil of England or France ; and he will 
not meet one Englishman or one Frenc!man, who will not ask him if he 
has not seen Niagara. It is, however, too common both here and ip 
Europe to confound the maritime Provinces with Canada; and I draw 
the distinction to night that you may understand it, and may at once 
comprehend your own importance and recognize theirs. Let the Co- 
lonist go to London and all is Canadian If you say you are from North 
America—oh then you are a Canadian is the response, and when I went 
down to the Canadian Club I smiled in their faces to see their Canada re- 
presented by 20 or 80 gentlemen and told them they should have twenty 
or thirty hundred, if they wished to represent the North American 
Colonies. Take the Province of New Brunswick, and in England no- 
body knows that it exists, and yet that Province is equal to the king- 
dom of Sardinia. She has noble rivers flowing on one side to the Bay 
of Fundy and on the other to the St. Lawrence; and her soil, as Pro- 
fessor Johnstone has demonstrated, is equal tothe best of the United 
States, while her timber, water power, aud ungranted linds, equal 
those possessed by almost any two of the neighbouring States. The 
Province I come from is small and perhaps unimportant; and if extent 
were the test of merit, I feel that in Canada I ought to blush for the 
size of my country. ‘he only excuse I can make for her is that which 
the man made for the smallness of his wife. ‘‘ Things which are very 
valuable are apt to be in small parcels.” Nova Scotia is not very large; 
yet, after all, please to bear in mind that she is larger than Switzer- 
land, a country which has maintained her independence, power and 
spirit, for many centuries, in the heart of despotic Europe. Sheis, too, 
as large as Holland, remarkable in history for her commerce and love 
of freedom, and small as my Province is, she is surrounded by sea; so 
that we live upon the conviction nourished by all past history that 
countries which lie on the front and are therefore maritime and com- 
mercial, will never be behind in intelligence or political importance to 
the countries, of which they make the frontage. 

Nova Scotia is already remarkable in various ways. Surrounded by 
the ocean she resembles England; she has noble harbours unsurpassed 
by any in the world—she has coal and iron contiguous to each other, 
and she possesses dike marshes, whieh for one hundred years have yto- 
duced large crops of corn and grass without requiring manure. \ ak 
where bctter soil could be found; but the field before my country’s 
not to be found in the soil; but beyond it. [ sometimes tell 1 
doubting friends in Nova Scotia, that by and bye our country vill 
contain 4,000,000 souls, but that 1,000,000 will live upon the sea. My 
countrymen indeed take to the water like Newfoundland dogs. They 
build ships and go down to the seain them; and while you in the back 
country clear farms and rear cities, the shore of Nova Scotia is the 
wharf from which your produce must be shipped—where you must 
conduct your foreign commerce to a large extent, and forever. | turn 
to Prince Edward Island, of which no one thinks of hearing anything. 
Every now and then however, we hear of some great affair in the [onian 
Islands, mixed with some'hing about Don Pacifice or Don Someboiy 
else; and nosmall minded North American ever thinks that little Prince 
Edward isdouble the size of all the lonian Islands put together. I pass 
again to Newfoundland, which every one in Europe believes to be cov- 
ered with fogs and icebergs; and I say that Newfoundland in our fu- 
ture history will prove to be the half-way house between America ant 
Europe,—the place of deposit where steamers for England will take in 
their coal and be prepared for another voyage of transportation across 
the broad Atlantic. She will, too, form a bulwark against the attempts 
by sea of any foreign foe, who to obtain fuel would have to go many hun- 
dred miles. Newfoundland then possesses politieal, commercial and 
social advantages, which giveit great importance in our discussions this 
evening. Newfoundland is as large as Ireland, and has wealth at her 
doors in her fishing banks for the summer and her icebergs in the wil- 
ter, which will make her of more consequence than any State in the 
Union. 

In considering these American Colonies, I look at the returns of ship- 
ping, and I find that the maritime provinces of this part of North Ame- 
rica possesses a larger quantity of shipping than any other portion of 
Her Majesty’s colonial dominions. Nova Scotia alone owns more that 
half the shipping of all British North America—more than all Ireland 
—more than all the Eastern and African colonies together. I turn 
the United States, and I find that the tonnage entering their ports 12 
1848 was 1,405,191 tons. Of this 756,184, or more than half, came 
from the British provinces. Their own tonnage entered.that year was 
2,393,402 tons—ours being equal to one-third of the whole. Here, ® 
Canada, in this growing i.land country, you are naturally proud ¢ 
your agricultural resources; but I assert the magnitude, extent 2” 
importance of the trade of the maritime provinces; and let me say ' 
you, looking to the future, that this difference and this mutual depen” 
ence must endure in all time to come. Look at the American seaboar!, 
and you will find five hundred miles owned by slave states, and a 10 
or 1500 miles owned by free states. But does any man believe that the 
slave states can become shipowners? No, they cannot, because the la- 
bouring classes of those states cannot be allowed to go to sea, lest eos A 
shouldrun away. It is for this reason that the space we occupy ™¥* 
always be relatively more commercial than the larger front of the 
ted States, including the coast of the slave territory. You in Can * 
even, have a 1V00 miles of seacoast, and I can tell you that no man it 
Canada West sufficiently values that country lying below you. But i 
may be said, why expatiate and occupy your time by dwelling a 
these resources and all this extent of country, when it must eviden y 
become some day part of the American Republic? Allow me to rep'y 
that this is a mistake. I believe that time wili never arrive, 
think the sooner we look that question fairly in the face the better: Pe 
am told from time to time by perso is in different sections of the ° o 
ies, that these provinces must be annexed to the United States. New 

I believe this is the opinion of a few persons in Canada and rary 
Brunswick —not I am happy to say in Nova Scotia. I on the — 
believe that annexation to the United States is simply imposs!)'” 
that the mother country would never consent to it, and never es 
todoso But I entertain another objection: for observing what p®" 


in the United States, with their immense territory and poparn thei? 





; jeve 
territory —how would they get through their business then? I belie 


: worse 
it could never be done, and that the Northera States would be 





s t, 
off than ireland in the British Leg slature; the whole of the talent, 


“ 0 
_ time and money of the Union would be employed for the adventet 


its proportions to the Nile. But go on and take the Po of the Italians, | the older staves. We should never get our share. Besides. We © 
| no slaves, and Iam glad to be free from that curse. W 


hich must 


insuperable 


; barrass any political connection. Again, I entertain an 
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— 
<pjection to the American political system, because I believe ours is 
much better. I was some years at Washington and saw there the 
working of their system—the Secretaries of State withdrawn from the 
Legislature, exercising no influence on public opinion, and confin 


their own departments; I contrasted this with our own system and | 
I have still another reason: every | ship's trumpery measure, as intended by him, and unexpectedly sea- 


| soned in despite of his opposition. There will, of course, have been a 


found our own @ great deal better. ; ev 
Canadian or Nova Scotian, of every class whatever, without distinc- 
tion who visits England, returns gratified with the reception he meets 
with. There exists in the minds of Englishmen a something—I cannot 
say what, nor why, nor wherefore—but there exists some thing which 
makes the welcome of a Colonist particularly hearty. He comes back, 
feeling & marked distinction between himself and others, and this dis- 
tinction, this feeling—I wish to preserve. 


— 





A Ramway TRAIN on Fine.—The quarter-past ten o’clock train, 
on Saturday, from Euston square, when on its way northwards, about 
two miles beyond Wolverton, met with an accident, fortunately unat- 
tended with serious injury to any one, but which, for a moment, exci- 
ted the most serious alarm. From some unexpected cause the luggage 
on top of one of the carriages caught fire, and the flames spread with 
great rapidity. In one of the compartments, in the next carriage behind 
it, were seated Mr. Paxton, Mr. Bass, M. P., Mr. Cochrane, the active 
superintendent in the building of the Crystal Palace, and Mr. Cramp- 
ton, the engineer of the Submarine Telegraph Company from Dover to 
Calais, on their way to share in the dinner given to Mr. Fox, at Derby. 
While chatting together, they were suddenly startled by hearing shrieks 
and seeing flakes of fire drifting across the windows of their compart- 
ment. Mr. Crampton, guessing what was the matter, and comprehend- 
ing at once the danger with a coolness and daring highly praiseworthy, 
opened the door, and, leaping from carriage to carriage by the aid of 
the footbrige, made his way oe that which was in flames, and was ap- 
proaching the engine, when he was observed by the guard and driver, 
who, as soon as possible, stopped the train. There were many narrow 
escapes, some of the passengers having their clothes burnt considerably, 
qhile others had their luggage destroyed.—-London paper 28d. ult. 





Revenve or THE East Inpv1a Company. The annual statement of 
the home accounts of the East India Company has just been printed, 
by order of the House of Commons. The receipts from Ist May, 1850, 
to 80th April, 1851, amounted to £6,767,051, of which £2,106,977, was 
a balance in favour of the company on Ist May, 1850; £364,179 was 
received from the East India Railway Company, £173,486 from her 
Majesty’s Government, in repayment of advances in India on account 
of the colony of Hong Kong, on account of expenses of steam communi- 
cation with India, &c. ; £3,236,457 was the amount of bills drawn on 
India for cash received into the home treasury, &c., &c. The amount 
of the expenditure during the last year was £4,010,590; so that the 
balance in favour of the comeen on 80th April, 1851, was £2,756,460. 
The estimated receipts of the Home Treasury of the East India Com- 
pany for next year amount to £6,362,302, or about £404,749, less than 
the actual receipts of last year. The estimated expenditure for next 
year, ordinary and extraordinary, is £4,176,286, or about £165,596 
more than the amount of the disbursements last year. The amount 
of the debts in England to the Government of India on 1st May, 1851, 
was £5,570,631; to meet which they had assets to the value of £4,312, 
906, or £1,257,725 less than their liabilities. 
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“Another week’s news from Europe”’—Such are the words that 
might be kept standing in type, whilst of late the addition has been 
that there was little of moment to dwell upon. This is not, however 
‘quite the case with the mails of the 28th ult ; since their contents 
appear to indicate that, so far as England is concerned, the dull apa- 
thy which has crept over public affairs is destined to be broken up ab- 
ruptly. Two topics peep from under the extinguisher of the Great 
Exhibition, both calling for notice. And who would have supposed 
that the anti-Papal Bill, which seemed so nearly disposed of, could 
furnish matter for comment towards the close of its slow journey 
through the House ofCommons? Who would have expected that at 
the eleventh hour Lord John Russell would be defeated? who, after 
his hinting the necessity of strong measures and carrying a weak one 
by triumphant majorities so far, who, we say, thought to see some pith 
and marrow infused into the milk-and-water Ecclesiastical Titles As- 
sumption Bill by a vigorous effort of the zealous Protestants of the 
House? And yetsuch is the fact, as shown by the following abridged 
report of the proceedings in the Commons, on the evening before the 
sailing of the last steamer. The report was telegraphed to Liverpool, 
but it seems to have escaped the notice of our vigilant daily contem- 
poraries, almost warranted in the belief that the subject was stale and 
profitless. 

“The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. The further conside- 
ration of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was entertained, and, as an 
amendment, an honourable member (whose name the electric telegraph 
does not furnish) moved the addition of a clause, to the effect that any 

rson convicted of a second offence, after the first, may be required, 

y notice from the Secretary of State, forthwith to leave the kingdom. 
Sir G. Grey opposed the motion, after which the House divided, and 
the clause was rejected by 140 to 101. A clause moved by Mr. Keogh, 
to the effect that nothing in the bill should affect any provision of the 
Charitable Bequest Act for Ireland, was, after some discussion, adop- 
ted. Mr. Keogh then moved a provision to the effect that nothing in 
the bill should prevent the production, in evidence in the courts of 
. Justice, of any document conferring ecclesiastical power upon a Cath- 
clic clergymen. The clause was negatived by 220 to45. Mr. Keogh 
then moved that no proceedings shall be taken under the act except 
by the Attorney-General for England and Ireland, and the Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland. The hon. gentleman complained in warm terms that, 
poses to the last division, he had been given to understand by the 

ecretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hayter, that this clause would not be 
objected to by the Government, and yet ten to fifteen hours afterwards 
he learned from the same gentleman that Lord John Russell had 
changed his mind, and that the clause would be opposed. A very ani- 
mated debate then ensued. Lord John Russell denied that he had au- 
thorised any one to say that he intended to sanction the clause. Mr. 
Hayter confessed he had stated to Mr. Keogh that the clause would not 
be objected to, but he had spoken confidentially, and not upon authori- 
ty of any member of the Government. After further explanation the 
house divided, and rejected the clause by 232 to71. Sir F. Thesiger 
then stated several amendments which he intended to move upon this 
bill, and spoke strongly agalnst the insolent assumption and insidious 
encroachments of the Church of Rome, and complained of the ineffi- 
ciency of the bill to check the aggression or prevent future ones. The 
amendments were chiefly intended to strengthen the declaratory clauses 
and to give the power of prosecution to private parties, with the con- 
Sent of the Attorney-General. The House then divided upon the first 

amendment, when it was carried against the Government by 136 to 100. 
® second and third amendments were agreed to. The fourth amend- 
Tent, extending the penalties of the bill to procurers and publishers of 
ulls, &c., was then put. After a speech in opposition from the Soli- 
the, General, the House divided, and carried the amendment against 
> Government by 165 to 109. Lord John Russell then intimated 
Ma he should not at present divide the House against the fifth amend- 
ent, that giving the power of prosecution to private informers, but 
Dey take the sense of the House upon it on the third reading. The 
y reading of the bill was fixed for Friday, and that of the Oaths 
“Juration Jews Bill for Thursday next 
The House, after some routine business, adjourned.” 
- Presuming that the attentive reader has carefull y perused this record, 
> Congratulate ourselves in the first place on at length discovering 
® whereabouts of what was originally an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Walpole, 


Urgent on repeated occasions, but which we still hold to be the 


Vital Principle in any enactment such as the one in question. 
hether it be wise to take 





ed to | Should have been done boldly, according to the tenour of Lord John 





regance of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy may be a mooted point, 
nor have we the smallest idea of arguing it; but if done at all, it 


Russell's Durham letter, and not according to the spirit of his Lord- 


grand muster of the Government forces on the 4th inst., nor is it pro- 
bable that the most important amendment will be forced down their 
unwilling throats, since Sir James Graham and his political associates 
will have come to the rescue, and the Irish members for once must have 
sided with the Administration and assisted to prevent the bill directed 
against themselves from becoming a real penal statute. It was fortu- 
nate for the Premier that he was enabled by the forms of the House to 
postpone the vote. 

In the second place, we note an occurrence which will be hailed as 
a great boon by paragraph writers, inasmuch as it portends a “ scene,” 
if it lead to no more serious consequences. And the reader will please 
to notice that, at the close of the short parliamentary abstract above 
given, reference is made to a bill rendering it competent for Jews to 
take their seats in the House of Commons without doing violence to 
their religious creed. This measure, one of the Premier’s annual batch 
of ad captandum impassables, is mentioned as on its way to the Peers’ 
House, where it will as usual be thrown out, Lord John who is Baron 
Rothschild’s colleague in the representation of London thus keeping 
his pledge, and the Baron so far as regards his seat in Parliament be- 
ing still doomed to play the part of the Wandering Jew. But the last 
steamer promises some excitement on the subject ; and in order to un- 
derstand the pleasing prospect, we commend to notice the following ex- 
tract from the report of a speech delivered at the election hustings by 
Mr. David Salomons, a Jewish candidate for the representation of 
Greenwich, vacant by the death of Mr. Barnard. 

He contended that he laboured under no legal disqualification. He 
came forward in the fullest confidence of being able, and intending at 
the earliest moment, if they elected him, to go down to the House of 
Commons and take his seat. (‘*How?”’) He would tell them how. It 
was difficult to explain to a large meeting such as that the legal quib- 
bles and the chicanery by which his friend Rothschild was now shuffled 
about between the House of Commons and the House of Lords, and 
hadn’t taken his seat for the city. He would endeavour to explain, 
however. The representation in Parliament was a public trust; it 
was a people’s trust. The people gave it, and the man that sat in the 
House of Commons was a man that represented the people. Accord- 
ing to the old principle of the constitution of this country, which had 
always been thoroughly — and thoroughly free, no oaths whatever 
were required from a member of Parliament when he was returned by 
a constituency to take his seat in the House of Commons. Butafter the 
time of the Reformation, when the reformed religion appeared to be in 
danger after the return of Charles II.,and when it was thought neces- 
sary to give artificial props to the monarch: , oaths were introduced, 

which were required to be taken, however, in the first instance, not in 
the House of Com: ons, but before a public officer in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, previous to entering the House. By a law passed 
in the reign of Charles II. it was enacted that oaths should be taken in 
the House of Commons also. In 1834, after the Reform Bill—that 
great charter of the people—which had given birth to so many improve- 
ments in Church and State—these vaths which were required to be tak- 
en before a member entered the House of Commons had been repealed ; 
and that being so, Baron Rothschild, had he taken his advice, would, 
when first returned for the city of London, have gone down and taken 
his seat in the House of Commons without taking any oaths whatever, 
and have voted for the Speaker. Rothschild had, however, neglected 
to do that, and he had in consequence got into a web from which it was 
difficult to be extricated. (Cheers, and ‘*So will you.”) Now, they 
were straightforward people and he promised them this—he would 
make a solemn pledge and covenant with them that he would go down 
to the House; that he would struggle for his seat ; ani that he would 
as certainly sit for that borough as he would win to morrow afternoon 
if his opponent went to the poll. (Loud cheers.) If Baron Rothschild 
had chosen to have risked the jyrg: of taking his seat he would 
have been the sitting member of the city of London at this moment. 
He (Mr. Salomons) would take his seat. He would run the risk of all 
penalties. (Tumultuous applause.) He would trust to a jury of his 
country if any one informed against him that he had not properly tak- 
enhis seat. He would rely upon the verdict of that jury, he would sit 
and vote until that jury should have decided ; and should they decide 
against him, he promised them to come back to his constituency forth- 
with, to assemble such a meeting as the present, and to return to them 
the trust with which they had honoured him, in order that they might 
bestow it upon some one more worthy, more fitting, or more able to dis- 
charge the duties of their representative. (Loud cheers.) 

Now, we are not sufficiently familiar with Parliamentary law or 
usage, to form any opinion as to the course which might be taken under 
the supposed contingency : we only know that, on the afternoon of the 
27th ult., Mr. Salomons was elected M. P. for Greenwich, that he is a 
man of considerable weight and influence, and one not at all likely to 
flinch from performing what he undertakes. Although an Alderman ot 
the City of London, his views are not ouaded by the narrow circle of 
corporate privileges and municipal rights; he is possessed of great 
wealth, has frequently been a candidate on liberal principles for a seat 
in Parliament, though never hitherto successful, and was so desirous 
of acquiring legal knowledge that at mature age he entered himself as 
a law student at the Temple, in order to avail himself therein of certain 
facilities. Weventure to predict, therefore, under the circumstances, 
that the name of Mr. Salomons will shortly occupy a distinguished place 
in the journals. 

The only other forthcoming Parliamentary matter of moment offers 
less attraction for the purveyors of entertainment, being a proposal on 
the part of Mr. Disraeli, made in rather ambiguous terms, to throw 
open the subject of taxation, because a Committee of the House is ex- 
amining into the operation of the Income tax. The wisdom of bring- 
ing on such a discussion at such a time may well be questioned. The 
debate was to be opened on the 30th ult. 

We had proposed, by way of novelty, allowing the week to pass with- 
out any special reference to the absorbing topic of the Great Exhibi- 
tion; but one little incident deserves putting on record. It is well- 
known that the Queen has taken from the outset a more than common 
interest in the great display of human skill and industry; which has 
been shown by her almost daily visits, and by a personal examination 
of the most remarkable amongst its marvellous contents. For obvious 
reasons these visits are habitually paid before the Building is open ; 
but late papers tell us that on a recent occasion her Majesty lingered 
for an hour amidst her ‘shilling visitors,” with no guard from insult 
or injury, save the affectionate goodwill of the thousands who chanced 
tobe present. The motive which inducel this violation of customary 
etiquette is a secret locked inthe Royal breast, fur not even the omni- 
scient reporters have informed us whether the Qieea was desirous of 
showing her companion and near relative, the King of the Belgians, 
how safely she might entrust herself to the public--whetaer a not un- 
natural curiosity to test the question for herself was the actuating 
cause—or whether, which is more probable, it resulted from the novel- 
ty of the situaiicnand the proud satisfaction resulting from her Ma- 
jesty’s exercise of a generous and well-placed confidence. It matters 














not ;—there is no need to speculate on these points; but it is to be 
hoped that the incident will not be lost upon cert sin journalists in this 
country, who wilfully refuse to recognise any distinction between the 
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| British Isles. 
Amongst metrepolitan local events we have to notice another great | 





——— 


to be a fated locality. The damage is estimated at £150,000.—The 
removal of Smithfield Market, by legislative enactment, and despite 
the opposition of the Corporation, is inevitable. The agitation of 
Charles Dickens’s pen, employed in a crusade against the unwholesome 
monopoly, has not been without its effect.—A terrific hurricane rava- 
ged the coast of Ceylon and the Eastern side of the Indian peninsula, 
early in May. The exact particulars are not known; but twenty ves- 
sels, including the Fa/kiand steamer, are reported as lost. 

in commenting, last week, upon the recent census of Great Britain, it 
should have been stated that the Irish returns were not included. As 
to these, very gloomy anticipations prevail; and it is feared that no in- 
crease will be shown in the population of Ireland, during a period of 
thirty years. Famine, improvidenee, the absenteeism of native equal - 
ly with that of British landowners, and the unceasing drain of emi- 
gration account for the melancholy fact, which is, of course, attributed 
by Anglophobists to the direct influence of vicious legislation. 

The Commissioners (not a Parliamentary Committee) appointed to 
report on the most eligible harbour, as a starting point and terminus 
for Transatlantic steam navigation, have decided like men of sense on 
retaining Liverpool. Galway was at one period named by rumour, but 
Government influence was said to have been exercised in favour of Ho- 
lyhead. We regret latterly to notice that great preparations have been 
made at Galway for the reception of the .Vorth America, steamship, 
expected there from this port. Her withdrawal at the last moment 
will be fresh in the reader’s remembrance, and must give rise to severe 
disappointment at Galway. 

Railway accidents have become too common on English tracks, and 
some more stringent legislative measures for the protection of the tra- 
velling public have become essential for its security. The passengers 
in a train from London to Derby recently had a narrow escape from @ 
frightful death by burning, because 10 communication could be had 
between a carriage partially on fire and the guard in charge of the train. 
The particulars are given elsewhere. Sydney Smith on a similar oc- 
casion waggishly expressed regret that an endangered Bishop had not 
suffered martyrdom for the public benefit; and in the present case it 
has also been remarked thatif Mr. Paxton, the designer of the Crys- 
tal Palace, had metan untimely fate, there would have been no doubt 
of Parliamentary attention being aroused. 


The Committee of the French National Assembly has advanced a step 
towards the performance of the duty delegated to it—namely the 
reporting upon the policy or propriety of revising the last-fashion- 
ed French Constitution. One might in truth say that two steps 
have been made, since M. de Tocqueville has been chosen to draw 
up the formal report, and he has also received his instructions 
as to its tenour, which is to make it a simple declaration that 
the Assembly desires to revise the Constitution, in the mode pro- 
vided for by one of its own articles. The question is thus disen- 
tangled of all personal and dynastic considerations; and although 
there exists a general impression that the Assembly would not ratify 
by the requisite vote of two-thirds any recommendation which should 
point to a revision favoring specific parties or projects, is there no pos- 
sibility that the temptation to work out selfish schemes may induce the 
Chamber to throw the whole subject open, when not fettered by parti- 
cular pledges? Does that body really and truly contain decided 
majority of Republicans ; or is each section only willing to tolerate the 
Republic, for the purpose of thwarting its rivals’ intrigues—the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, or the Bonapartists? As for tracking the mem - 
bers of the Committee through the tortuous labyrinth of their speeches, 
our limits absolutely forbid it; and since the Paris journalists them- 
selves seem considerably puzzled in drawing any conclusions, the loss 
is not very material. “The President is again indulging his taste for 
reviews and parades, although on these occasions we hear nothing of 
the sausages and champagne, the distribution of which gave both eclat 
and scandal to the military spectacles of last year. The clagueurs or 
hired applauders, whose functions at the Parisian theatres have lately 
been circumscribed by the police, appear to have transferred their ser- 
vices to Louis Napoleon, tickling his ears when he appears in public 
with salutations of Imperial significance, and indignantly buffeting 
any plain-spoken citizens indiscreet enough to raise a cry of loyalty to 
the Republic. Notwithstanding this, however, journals and letters do 
not paint the prospects of the Young Pretender in particularly glowing 
colours. 

The French military Commmandant in Rome has been exercising 
martial sway with great, but probably requisite severity. Two Ro- 
man soldiers have been tried by French court martial, and executed 
for riotous conduct, and seven others have been doomed to the same 
fate. The Pope also has been threatened with expulsion from the 
Quirinal Palace, which the above-mentioned authority thought at one 
time would be essential as a military post. So far, the weak-minded 
holder of St. Peter’s keys has not suffered the mortification of a second 
forced retreat, although, between his military guardians of France 
and Austria and his own discontented subjects, his position is scarcely 
an enviable one.—The three young Englishmen arrested at Leghorn 
yet remain imprisoned ; but their real names do not appear. 


_—__ 


Certain Parisian schemers and speculators, envious of the success 
of the London show of art and skill, or jealous of the honour which 
has thereby accrued to their neighbours, have conceived and proposed 
a sumptuous series of festive entertainments, which should abandon 
Paris to the intoxicating delights of a week’s féte, exhibit it as the 
centre of all pleasurable excitement, as London is of luxury and wealth, 
and draw together such a countless horde of the curious of all na- 
tions, that the pecuniary results would be gigantic. It is to be pre- 
sumed that a solemn promise should be given to the world at large, 
that no revolution would be attempted during the continuance of the 
joyous celebration. 2 

The Fourth of July was duly honoured on Friday of last week, bril- 
liant and moderately cool weather being happily vouchsafed to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who converted it into a day of pleasure. In its 
commemoration, we have to notice the visit of alarge party of Canadians, 
who traternised very merrily with their brethren of this city.—At 
Washington the day was duly honoured, and public attention more 
than commonly excited by the President laying the foundation stone of 
an extensive addition to the Capitol, and by a magnificent oration de- 
livered by Mr. Webster on the occasion, that great master of the art of 
speech. It is too long for our columns, or we should gladly give it 
place. It was announced yesterday that Mr. Webster has tendered his 
resignation of his high office of Secretary of State. 








The surveying party, engaged upon the contemplated Tehuantepec 
route from Ocean to Ocean, has been peremptorily warned off the Isth- 
mus by the Mexican Government. Much indignation has been excited 
and expressed; and unless some explanation be given and some com- 
pensation awarded, the consequences may be serious to Mexico, when 
the next quarrel occurs between the two Republics. In thwarting a 


with allusions to which we may possibly have been too | bayonet-guarded despots of Russia and Austria, and the Queen of the| new and popular enterprise, @ keen wound has been inflicted upon 





American susceptibility. 
Late accounts from Van Dieman’s Land inform us that the anti-con- 


the field by statute against the ar-! fire in the immediate neighbourhood of London Bridge, which appears yict spirit has assumed an aspect such as it wore at the Cape of Good 
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Hope, where it finally triumphed over the wilful obstinacy of Earl Grey. 
That the difficulties of the case must sooner or later be met by an aban- 
donment of the transportation system, appears plain enough. In the 
meantime the Boston Transcript intimates that another trouble is in 
store for the “‘ Old Country,” the managers of certain of the public In- 
stitutions of that city having intimated their intention of re-shipping a 
mumber of imbecile English or Irish paupers, who have become a trou- 
blesome burden upon the municipality. 





In addition to the Royal Yacht Squadron regatta, at which the 4me- 
rica of this port may be a competitor for the prize, we observe one ad- 
vertised by the Victoria Yacht Club for the 13th of next month, open 
to the yachts of all nations. The prize is valued at £100. 





Mr. Fenimore Cooper, the American Novelist, is, we regret to say, 
seriously ill. At the beginning of the week, indeed, the city papers 
represented him as at the point of death ; but we were rejoiced to find 
yesterday, that the report was exaggerated, and trust that at least the 
allotted ten years may be added to his threescore. D 2 ao 





The recent decision of the Lord Chief Justice of England, giving 
foreign authors, under certain circumstances, a copyright in Great 
Britain, is suspiciously regarded by some of our own authors, who 
think that the prospect of a fair international arrangement is lessened 
by the verdict in question. Accordingly, a public meeting was an- 
nounced to be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, London, on the Ist 
inst., for the purpose of considering how the interests of authors and 
publishers may be affected. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was to take 
the Chair ; having as his Vice-Chairman Mr. Bohn the publisher. We 
do not like to see this conjunction, the latter person being a decided 
advocate of the piratical system, whose existence in this age is a dis- 
grace to the legislators of all civilized countries. Entertaining, in 
commercial and political matters, a sovereign contempt for that Quix- 
otic spirit of liberality which pretends to care as much for other people’s 
interests as for our own, we hold that this is a moral and not a fiscal 
question, and regret to seesuch an indication of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s mind 
being narrowed down to Mr. Bohn’s trading ethics. It may suit the 
latter’s purposes to keep things as they are, and it may suit his code 
of morals to prate about self-defence; but a great social wrong is per- 
petrated on both sides of the Atlantic, by the mutual refusal of copy- 
right to authors, and all honor to the first that repudiates so gross an 
injustice! Moreover, the movers of an appeal to the House of Lords, 
if authors, are deliberately cutting their own throats ; for, in the event 
of Lord Campbell's decision being reversed, they may take leave of any 
prospect of an international copyright law in their day. The present 
nefarious practice would be clinched. But, on the contrary, if the 
rights of Washington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne can be secured 

‘in Great Britain beyond all peradventure, a sense of common justice 
‘would extort a corresponding arrangement from Congress, the efforts of 
a few publishers here to the contrary notwithstanding. This is just 
one of those exceptional cases, in which the liberal game is the safest; 
and so for the sake of Sir Bulwer Lytton himself, we trust that the 
meeting advertised wast a dead failure. 





Thursday last was remarkable for simultaneous denunciations of 
coming evil to England, uttered by oracles not always tuned in accord 
—the Herald and the Courier of this city. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe! 

The former winds up an emphatic half column of abuse by informing 
its readers that “the fangs of the reptile have been drawn, and she 
lies harmless at the feet of the world.” Thelattey. devotes a column 
and a half of its mammoth sheet to showing that “‘ the sceptre of su- 
premacy is departing for ever” from * old, decrepid, and exhausted 
England.” Without presuming to question the justice of these deduc- 
tions, we must even whilst in sackcloth and ashes commend both arti- 
cles to notice, as sufficiently spicy to excite the attention, so apt to flag 
in hot weather, and as rare specimens of the inevitable consequence 
which results from overshooting the mark. Either of these attacks, 
if half as virulent, would have been twice as strong. 





We regret to notice the death, at Montreal, of Colonel Vavasour, 
late in command of the Royal Engineers, after a brief but severe ill- 
ness. He was buried with military honours on Saturday last. 





Mr. Howe, lately the delegate from Nova Scotia to England on the 
subject of the great trunk railway, has emerged from the position of 
@ patient, earnest, undaunted worker of an apparently hopeless cause, 
and has bounded all at once into the good grace of his fellow Colonists 
of Canada. Feted at Quebec, at Montreal, and at Toronto, he seems 
to be progressing towards the accomplishment of his project, rumour 
telling us that his own Province and that of Canada give in their 
adhesion to his plans. The matter may well occupy column upon 
column in the Provincial journals. 





Rumovrep Traces or Sir Joun Franxuin.—The particulars 
given under this head, a fortnight since, in the 4/hion, and then ex- 
tracted from one of our London files, turn out to be a mere revamp- 
ing of a story current last year and then discredited. A Mr. Hilton, 
who visited the Arctic Regions in 1849, has written thus on the sub- 
ject to a Manchester paper :— ; 

**T took advantage of every opportunity to goon shore ; and, during 
my excursions, I have repeatedly met with cairns, set up by the na- 
tives for some special object, such as the place of deposit for their 
winter stock of provisions. These were about four or five feet high, 
well built, in the shape of a pyramid; and I occasionally saw two 
joined together. Near these cairns I have scmetimes met with the 
ruins of a hut, about two or three yards square, with an enterance 
similar to a sewer, and having at one time a rude couch formed of 
earth, about eighteen inches high, and from two to three feet broad. 
I consider it very probable that Millar must have mistaken a hut for 
the cooking place mentioned in his statement.” He adds—* In Sep- 
tember we fell in with the Lord Gambier ; and during a conversation 
with her officers about our having visited Jones's Sound expressly in 
search of Sir John Franklin, one of them stated that he was on board 
the Prince of Wales the previous year, when they entered during 
thick weather what Captain Lee afterwards supposed to be Jones’s 
Sound, but made no mention of their having discovered the slightest 
trace of anything which oy lead them to suppose the place had been 
visited by any of Sir Jobn Franklin’s party.” 

The London Chronicle of the 27th ult. still persists in attaching im- 
portance to the supposed traces of the missing voyagers, and makes pub- 


lic further evidence on the point. 





DECREASE or LiT1GATION In IRELAND.—One of the remarkable fea- 
tures in our present social condition is the decided diminution in al] 
branches of He business, with the sole exception of the proceedings 
connected with the Encumbered Estates Court, where, by a summary 
and inexpensive process, landed property is in rapid process of trans- 

_ fer from the indebted inheritors to the new proprietors. It is not alone 
in the superior courts in Dublin—in Chancery and in the law courts 
-—but at Quarter Sessions, before the assistant barrister, in the Petty 
Sessions Courts, before the local magistrates, and in the Manorial 
Co.trts, that there is @ great falling off in litigation. A letter from 
Nay.%®, county of Meath, affords a striking illustration of the change 
in this’ respect. The quarter sessions opened in that (own on Monday 


last, and the entire business, criminal and civil, was disposed of in six 
hours. Heretofore the sessions at Navan generally continued for near- 
ly a week. Meath has suffered less than any other district from the 
famine; but the emigration has been, and still is very considerable 
from that county.—Jrish paper. 
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Irat1an Orera.—The principal event of the week at Castle Garden has been 


the re-appearance of the popular baritone, Badiali, in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.’ , 


Notwithstanding the rain, the most numerous audience of the opera season wel 

comed the return of this accomplished singer, We should think that over 3000 

persons listened to altogether the best performance of “ Lucia” we have ye 

heard. Badiali’s baritone has the wild, tender quality of the tenor, differing in 

this respect from Beneventano, whose voice verges in its quality more toward the 
bass. Beneventano has more volume, (very unusual volume and richness, in fact,) 
while Badiali has more sweetness and pathos. Badiali, of course, is by far the 
best singer, as no one who has heard the two need be told. He both sings and acts 
better than his brother-baritone ; and yet we cannot altogether forget Beneventano’s 
merits. We must say, we like a fine voice in the rough, though it lack the polish 
which more cultivation might give it. We can feel strong admiration for the rough 
lump of gold, though it be shapeless and unpolished, ifthe genuine tinge of the 
pure ore be perceptible through it all. Added to this, Beneventano has always 
done his best in every instance where he has appeared before the public, and has 
never annoyed his audience with any of those whims and caprices, by which some 
of the other members of the pany have lly spoilt a whole evening’s 
performance. Beneventano deserves much praise: his only defect is, that he has 
tried to do ¢oo well; falling by this means into an extravagant style of perform- 
ance. He isnot, of course, (we presume,) to be superseded by Badiali, but only 
to be relieved by him. Those who know how rare, after all, truly good, genuine 
voices are, of any kind, will never overlook, or lightly esteem, as fine a vocal 
organ as Beneventano’s! 

The opera was really delicious. No one should fail to hear that triple allitera- 
tion of merit,—Bosio, Bettini, Badiali. Our gentle and captivating Bosio surely 
never sang better in her life. She seemed inspired by the support of two such ac- 
complished artists. The high B which she strikes with so much force and effect 
pausing slightly a moment after, she never before gave with haif the force or me’ 
tallic ring of tone. Bettini was fresh and vigorous as ever, throwing away masses 
of tone, which, we doubt not, Salvi himself would be very glad to borrow of him. 

We think the effect of Badiali’s announcement upon the public will prove to M. 
Maretzek the policy of striking for very high game, in his operatic arrangements, 
He ought to secure the very dest for the public, (witness Barnum’s result with the 
incomparabie Lind) and the public will assuredly prove itself a good patron and 
paymaster. Meantime we rejoice in what is already secured for us. Let the three 
rare artists now among us meet the high appreciation they merit. 








Foreign Musicat Events.—The Londoners are having a lively and most 
brilliant musical season. There seems to be an extraordinary concentration of 
talent in the great metropolis, both on the operatic stage and in the concert-room. 
The two Italian operas, “Her Majesty’s’’ and the “ Royal company”’ seem to vie 
with each other in attractive performances. Onthe former stage Beethoven’s incom- 
parable “ Fidelio,” has made the most profound sensation, having been already re- 
peated for the seventh time. How extraordinary that this matchiess work of the 
old master, which has always been so standard and admired an opera upon the 
German stage, should first now begin to be truly appreciated in England! And 
yet, it may perhaps,—until the advent of Crwvelli, who is singing so marvellously 
in it—have lacked in London, a fitting interpreter. So much do the thoughts of 
the “ inspired great’”’ depend upon the tongues that utter them! Auber’s * Prodi- 
go,” preduced by the same company has also met with great success, having also 
reached its seventh performance, Though brought out later in London than Paris, 
there is great exultation in the superiority of cast, as secured by the English com- 
peny, a London critic thinking this evident by the following comparative view of 

Le performers in the two places. 
Lonvon. 


Madame Sontag eo ee 
Madame Ugalde oe os 


Paris. 
Mdlle Dameron. 


Jeftele oe os 
Madame Laborde. 


Nefte so rye 








lia je -- Mdlle. Rosati - -- Mdlle. Plunkett. 
Azaele ie -- Signor Gardoni - M. Roger 
Reuben an -- M. Massol oe -- M, Massol 
Boccoris .«.. -- Signor Coletti “ -- M. Obin. 


The writer goes on to say, 

“To appreciate the value of the magnificent disposition of characters at our 
Italian Opera-honse, beginning with the incomparable Sontag. it must be recol- 
lected that Madame Ugalde as the Fey donna of the Opéra Comique has ac- 
quired European fame as a singer of the florid school, and that she sings also the 
couplets of the young camel-driver, given in Paris by Mdlle. Petit-Briére. Of 
Rosati, Gardoni, and Coletti it is quite unnecessary to write in the way of com- 
parison with the French cast ; but Mr. Lumley in securing Massol made a veri- 
table coup de theatre, for there are not a few amateurs and critics in Paris, who 
pretend that to play the ‘ Enfant Prodigue’ without Massol, would be to give 
‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark. Massol, in fact, created such a sensa- 
tion in Paris by his singing of Reuben, that its yan was mainly owing to 
him and the dzvertissements ; here his glory will in no way be diminished ; but 
the two prime donne must share largely the honours of the splendid ensemble.” 


Touching the opera itself, there seems to be but one opinion, that it is perhaps 
the best that Auber has ever written. One journal says of it, 


We cannot but regard this production of the composer as a surprising concep- 
tion in the decline of a long professional career. If it cannot be classed with his 
‘ Muette ;’ we certainly know of no other opera in which Auber’s rich resources 
have been so freely developed. The fecundity of melodic ideas is marvellous, 
the elegance in the forms and variety in the effects as remarkable as ever, and 
yet Auber has this opera to the world after a career of nearly forty years, 
in which period he has composed upwards of thirty lyric works.” 


When shall we see the “ Fidelio,” the ‘* Prodigo,’’ or the equally popular and 
brilliant “ Wassertriager” of Cherubini upon our American stage? It really 
makes one feel as though we were out of the artistic world, this side of the water, 
in missing that which interests (in this department of arts) the true artist most. 
By the next musical returns from London, we shall hear of the success of Thal 
berg’s new opera “ Florinda, or the Moors in Spain,” which is to be represented 
for the first time at “Her Majesty’s,” supported by Cruvelli, and her sister (a 
contralto, and her first appearance) also Calzolari, Sims Reeves (who has been 
singing with such success in “ Fidelio”) and Lablache. The libretto of the opera 
is furnished by Scribe for the great pianist, who enters the lists for the first time, 
as a composer for the lyric drama. 

While Beethoven is receiving due homage at “‘ Her Majesty’s,” Mozart is being 
equally appreciated at the “ Royal Italian Opera.” “ Don Giovanni” has reached 
its fifth representation, and her Majesty the Queen has now commanded the per 
formance of “Die Zauberfléte.” Grist will sing for the first time “ Pamesia,” 
Mdlle. Zerr, who created such a sensation in Vienna as “The Queen of 
Night,” has been expressly engaged for that character, while Mario will sing “ Ta. 
mino,”’ and 22 i, “ Passageno.” A magnificent cast. 

The London Philharmonic have given their last concert for the season : the con- 
cluding programme comprising the “ Jupiter ’’ symphony of Mozart, and the “ Pas. 
torale’ of Beethoven. The overtures were Weber’s “ Euryanthe” and a manu- 
script one, by Mendelssohn. Both it is said were admirably executed, but the 
last-mentioned work did not make the slightest sensation ; so un-Mendelssohnian 
were the ideas and treatment. The Sacred Harmonic Society gave onthe 27th of 
June, (two uights after the same work was given hy the “New York Harmonic”) 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” We observe in a notice of a concert given by Mrs. An 
derson, some account ofa violin performance by Sivori, it being a fantastically- 
descriptive piece of American birds and melodies ; of which, (it is stated) “ the bi 
gotted purists thought fit to fall foul, forgetting that Beethoven has not disdained to 
imitate the cry of the cuckoo and other birds.” 





Drama. 


Tre Broapway THEATRE.—Some little stir has been caused by the brief 
engagement here of Messrs. Neafie and Buchanan, both aspirants for high place on 
the stage, and whose capabilities we have occasionally noticed. They appeared 
together on Wednesday evening in “ Othello,” Mr. Neafie personating the Moor 
and Mr. Buchanan undertaking the more difficult part of Iago. We call it more 
difficult, because the exceeding simplicity of Othello’s character renders it the 
actor’s business to show him precisely what Shakspeare has pictured him; and 
what this is, every tyro knows, But with Iago, it is otherwise. He has not only 


to play his part for the spectators and listeners who have the ey to what he says 


| Othello’s is a soured, not a noble mind. Mr. Neafie’s voice is deep an 
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and does—he has to play half a dozen different parts, as he comes SuCCessiy, 
contact with tte various personages of the play, with nearly each one of 
has to assume a different semblance, It is part within part as it were, 
being not only numerous but frequent. 

Mr. Neafie’s Othello is by no means a great performance ; nor do we think j 
one that will enhance the actor's reputation with a Broadway audience. It . 
hibits but little of the tenderness of soul which wins one’s sympathies for - 
Moor, scarcely a glimmer of that quiet self-reliance and that consciousness Lis. 
nate worth which we find in Shakspeare’s Othello, and not an atom of that aie, 
ty of port and bearing which we are rightfully accustomed to associate mt . 
successful wooer of a noble Veuetian lady. Irritability usurpsthe place of : 


ely in 
whom he 
the Changes 


Passion; 
* . ® - d manly, 
an instrument which might be played, upon with advantage if tutored by intellec. 


tual taste and judgment ; but the latter quality is not predominant. Nor does M: 
Neafie show signs of appreciating the poetic beauties of the text which he delivers 
His address to the Senate, in the first act, made no impression ; though we 
gladly give him credit for his far abler delivery of the celebrated “ Farewell” in 
the third, Notwithstanding this praise, however, it was at the close of this brief 
soliloquy that we were palpably convinced that Mr. Neafie has no ear for the 
rhythm of verse. The interpolation of an “oh!” may be a very venial offence , 
unless, as in this case, it destroys the measured cadence, never more carefully 
balanced by Shakspeare himself than in those dozen perfect lines which close 
with, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation ‘s goue ! 
Mr. Neafie totally mars them thus, 
Ok! farewell! Othello’s occupation ’s gone ! 


What need we say more? unless it be that in the bursts of passionate excitemen 
the actor was more effective, and drew down at times considerable applause. Bur 
ere we part with Othello, we have one more remark to make, which does not refer 
more particularly to Mr. Neafie than to some greater delineators of the characte; 
than himself. And we beg to observe that we make no pretensions to being an an. 
notator of Shakspeare; what we would say is a mere’ passing idea.—In the fifi) 
act, and in the solemn soliloquy uttered by the Moor at the bedside of the gentle 
Desdemona, occurs this well-known line, 
Put out the light, and then—put out the light! 

habitually delivered as a most meaningless plygse, just as if a solitary candle re. 
quired snuffing, and a man were to bid his servant “ snuff the candle, and then snuff 
the candle."’ Now it seems to us so clear that Shakspeare intended in this line to 
commence the contrast which immediately follows, between the lighted lamp 
(sperm, in Britannia metal candlestick, at the Broadway Theatre) which Othello 
sees before him, and the lamp of life which he is about to quench, that it surprises 
us how strivers after points can miss so obvious a one ; or missing this, that they 
do not fall back upon another almost equally natural, and make Othello repeat his 
own expression with emphasis, as though its utterance alone gave rise in his mind 
to the comparison which he immediately institutes. The reader is requested to 
pardon this digression; but really the countless critics and annotators do not leave 
much room for novelty. 

What we have said above of the inherent difficulties in playing Iago mightbe 
taken as an apology for partial failure, or as enhancing a complimentary tribute. 


So far as regards Mr. Buchanan, it may assuredly be taken in the latter sense, | 


for he played the part with great care and judgment, and with si-nal success, 
And we must especially commend in this gentleman’s delineation, that the fata! 
influence which he is made to exercise over the fortunes of the piece is never for 
a moment lost to sight: the evil genius is at work throughout for the furtherance 
of his own villainous schemes, not apparently delivering himself of oracular sen- 
tences for the entertainment of an assembled audience. Without dwelling on 
individual excellences, which by the way are not so striking as is the satisfactory 
tone of the whole, we cannot avoid a word of comment on the carefully marked 
and happily conceived contrast between Iago’s bearing when in contact with 
Othello, and when with the inferior minds around him. With Cassio and with 
Roderigo, he seemed conscious of his own superiority of intellect and undoubting 
of his ability to gull and mystify them. But, although he declares in set terms that 
he can and will equally lead Othello by the nose, yet in the long and trying scenes 

of the third act wherein he poisons the susceptible feelings of the Moor, Mr. Bu- 

chanan felt his way with a nice discrimination, as though somewhat quailing before 

the nobility of Othello’s nature, or fearful of che possible consequences of a dis- 
covery of his plottings. To our minds this rendering was no less true than origi- 
nal, and was to be gathered from careful observance of Iago’s attitudes and tones. 
Very singularly, however, Mr. Buchanan in this very act totally forgot himself 
for a few moments. It was when Othello is so wrought upon that he violently 
insists on Iago giving him proofs of Desdemona’s infidelity, and when Iago breaks 
out into the oft-quoted denunciation of honesty and friendship. Here Mr. Bu- 
chanan suddenly assumed a manner of offended pride, ill-suiting the hypocritical 
part he was playing towards his victim, whereas in Othello’s personal violence 
he should have hailed the surest proof that his poison had effectually done its 
work. This was a“‘let-down” in the completeness of the performance, for which 
we were at a loss to account, and which indeed we should not dwell upon, save to 
show that with a very high opinion of this gentleman’s merits, we are not dis- 
posed to pass over his faults. We must nctice also the uncalled-for restoration 
of two or three passages in the text, offensive to delicacy, long-exploded, and not 
to be renewed. 

Mr. Conway was the Cassio of the cast, and did justice to his part. Mr. Fre- 
dericks was the Brabantio, doing the little he had to do with his accustomed pro- 
priety and dignity—Mr. Shaw the Roderigo, not failing to exhibit how well 
Shakspeare could paint a simpleton—and even Mr. Harris as Montano descended 
somewhat from his habitually high-stilted heroics. Miss Anderton made a touch- 
ing representative ef the hapless Desdemona, and Mrs. Abbott may perhaps take 
it for a compliment that she is decidedly too lady-like for the strong-minded 
Emilia. 

Both the principal performers on Wednesday annoyed the house by dropping 
their voices to a scarcely audible pitch. Whilst grateful to the last degree that 
ranting is on the wane, we would hint that dumb show is going too far to the other 
extreme. The Burton Company at Niblo’s also need this hint. On Thursday 
evening, “ Macbeth” was played, und last night “ Othello” again, the two principa: 
parts being reversed by Messrs. Neafie and Buchanan. 


N1sto’s.—Bourcicault’s well-known comedy, “ Old Heads and Young Hearts,” 
was revived on Tuesday evening, for the benefit of Mr. Blake, whose inimitable 
personification of Jessie Rural constitutes in itself a very powerful attraction; and 
we were not therefore surprised to find a full house, although the weather was 
exceedingly unpropitious. This deservedly popular character is so evidently a4 
English imitation of Michel Perrin, in that charming French piece Auglicised into 
“ Secret Service,” that one may almost wonder at the boldness of Mr. Bourcicault 
in appropriating and adapting it to his original comedy. But the strength of our 
modern dramatists certainly does not lie in their invention; and the author de. 
serves credit for much very clever writing in the first three acts, where the 





dialogue is extremely lively ; but it is quite clear that he exhausted himself upo? 
them, the fourth and fifth acts dropping sheer down from comedy to confused farce, 
interspersed with a dash of sentimentality. But, it is true, these remarks ome 
late in the day : let us rather be thankful for an occasional opportunity of enjoying 
Blake’s portraiture of the simple-minded and benevolent old minister, 80 well in- 
tentioned and the involuntary source of so much mischief. Burton gives import: 
ance to Bob, and, when disguised as the attorney, made his points with infinite 
gusto. Lester, as Littleton Coke, never played better: the part suits him to ® 
turn. Mr. Bland, doomed to the heavy one of his brother, Z’om Coke, drew om 
well-merited applause in the grand climax of his sympathy and self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Dunn needlessly vulgarised Col. Rocket, losing thereby the effective contrast 
between good humour and bad lemper, although it is specially marked out ” 
words from his daughter’s mouth. Mr. Holman was about as effective as usual r 
Earl Pompion ; but all taese three last-named gentlemen, should bear in 
that there is a difference between morning and evening costume. Even woe 
don’t wear their ribbons over white waistcoats, at 6, A.M. The ladies also “ : 
benefit by a similar hint ; but the reluctance to shawl and bonnet evidenced on weal 
stage may be a knotty point for the Stage Manager to get over If we — 
rightly, Mrs. Blake showed more of the real artist, by taking the requisite trou" 
in the case. po 
Tue Ravers.—The engagement of the Demoiselles Franck has wee ” “e 
this popular troupe. The elder, Celestine, is an excellent dancer, and a ; 
proved during her absence from the city. The amusing ballet, “ Le Dis 
quatre,” has consequently been well performed and well relished. 
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Notices of New orks. 


QuAKERISM; OR, THE Srory or my Lire. By a Lady who for 
ty Years was a Member of the Society of Friends. Dublin; Old- 
Pe yin spite of the author’s affirmation that she is ‘* anxious only to 
d ae to the Society, to which she once belonged,” we doubt if any 
awed of the connexion can possibly look on her efforts in their be- 
bait in the light of service. In her Preface she intimates that if she 
pall be accused of attacking with false statements or false colours 
: der shelter of the anonymous, she will publish her next edition with 
a pame—but then, she will publish also the names of all the indivi- 
duals to whom her statements refer, ‘the place and time of each cir- 








cumstance, and the original documents from which her story is con- 
densed.” Already, however, many of these are designated under | 
appellations which can deceive no one taking the remotest interest 1n | 
her subject. Surely those who read can translate Elizabeth Grill | 
without any difficulty, &c. &c.—The feeblenesses, the follies, the formali- 
ties here summed up will be questioned by no one acquainted with the 
jpner disciplinal observances of Quakerism :—but they are not so ex- 
clusively the property of the sect as the authoress would have us be- 
lieve. Singular their form may be with these,—but their essence is 
universal :—inevitable, we may add, in all cases where * subscription” 
is pressed on the members of any sect as a “‘ saving grace.” The timid, 
the foolish, the disingenuous will always cling to, misapprehend, and 
evade ceremonials. ‘Think of the abuses that crept into the monastic 
orders under cover of cowl and surplice! Consider the number of 
pouses ‘divided against themselves” in this enlightened England of 
ours at the time present by the question of the pair of candles on the 
protestant altar! Then, for illustrations of the “ voluntary system,” 
we fear that certain sectarian periodicals, if examined, would disclose 
a depressing amount of nonsense preached and exaction submitted to! 
Yet the ‘** Lady” who issues this book proceeds apparently on the as- 
sumption that the sect which she has quitted monopolizes all the vul- 
garity, greediness, worldliness, and inanity which disfigure the world 
of high professors. There is scarcely a word of exception or qualifica- 
tion,—scarcely an indication of the solid worth and sincere, if narrow, 
self-sacrifice Which must also be credited to Quakerism, else must it 
jong ere this have crumbled to nothing out of its own sheer rottenness. 

The student of manners, as influenced by opinions, will find some 
quaint specimens of behaviour recorded from life in these pages. To 
exhibit such at length to the general reader would be of small profit ; 
go peculiar are the alphabet and parlance of the Society of Friends,— 
go little really like those of the uncouth caricatures which have long 
figured as prim and angular drolls in fiction and in farce. Nor do the 
most elaborate pictures of Quarterly Meeting revels and Yearly Meet- 
ing inanities spread out by our authoress outdo in verisimilitude or 
quintessential humour the proceedings of Dorcas Fyshe and Sister 
Rumble, more succinctly recorded in Hood’s ‘ Quakers’ Conversazione.’ 
The grotesque examples of pulpit oratory, again, here gathered are 
not so grotesque as others which we could add. Yet this very. form of 
sppeal and ‘* improvement” presented itself to Charles Lamb in no 
exclusively ridiculous point of view :—-and if he, a stranger, could feel 
tileration for a mode of address so whimsical and peculiar, our self- 
emncipated Quakeress might have pointed out the sound kernel as 
wil as the rotten husk.—The following general remark, however, 
nerits emphatic extract.— 


“Itis really a very difficult thing for a Quaker to be consistent with his own 
principles; and even the most rigid are often found swallowing them wholesale. 
For instance, the vain adorning of the person with dress, jewellery, and gold. 
He considers it a sin to indulge in those things, and yet in his shop he sells them. 
He makes his money by providing for the sins of his fellow-Christians. He 
deems it a right thing to wear a broad brim to his hat, but he ha’ no scruple about 
making and selling hats of a fashionable form for his fellow Christians to wear. 
He would not be so wicked 4s to dress his servant up in livery, with a gold band, 
k&c., but in the way of business he will do it for another. If tke ‘peculiarities’ 
are essential to the salvation of a Quaker, are they not also essential for all 
Coristians? Can it be that ‘Friends’ sell and deal in those forbidden things, 
because they think ‘the peuple of the world’ have no chance of salvation at all, 
and that, therefore, it signifies but little what they indulge in, so that Friends 
profit by it?” 

In the above passage is stated the cardinal difficulty of the Society, 
wherein lie the seeds of its decay. Such nonconformity as its statutes 
of discipline profess is not merely at variance with every rule of nature 
and common sense, but, if honestly carried out, is totally incompatible 
with the simplest transactions of life. The really consistent Quaker 
who declines wearing primary colours because there is a snare in scar- 
let is the elder (there was such a man) ‘* who was made uneasy in his 
mind by the sight of red clover.” He can be neither a haberdasher, 
wr an upholsterer, nor ® toy-maker, nor a seller of fancy goods,— 

hindly an irnkeeper or a chaise proprietor. His rule is stricter than 
tist of the strictest monastic asceticism, without the monastery walls 
shut him away from the vain world, and the religious ceremonies to 
supply that want which ‘‘knocks loud” at the heart of every human 
creature who has been born with an iota of imagination. The Quaker’s 
rile is untenable; whence subterfuge, compromise, evasion, unsettle- 
nent of mind—pushed to its extremity.—We will quote an instance, 
viich is amusing in itself and amusingly related. ‘The ‘“‘ Lady” had 
narried,—and removed to Bristol.— 


“Soon after becoming a housekeeper, I was called on by the tithe collector. 
Friends age | sum up the amount of all they have lost by this suffering, as 
they call it; and I was then under the idea, that ‘ our noble testimony against an 
lireling ministry’ was an essential part of all true Christianity, and that our re- 
fusal to pay the unholy tax was an acceptable martyrdom, in a small way. I had 
heard much preaching on the subject, and very much self-laudation on the faith- 
lulness of the Society generally, indeed universally, to this our testimony, which 
so widely separated us from the hirelings of all other creeds. The two men who 
called on me, for the purpose of collecting the disputed impost, were exceedingly 
gentle and polite. They saw at a glance that I was an ignoramus, and kindly 
volunteered to inform me how other Quakers managed, for I had told them that 
ny profession would not allow me to pay tithes ; and that ifthey insisted on forci- 
bly taking away my property, though I would not resist, still I would look on it 
as actual robbery.—‘ Did you ever pay tithes, ma’am?’ said one of the men.— 
Never, I replied. — Well, then,’ said he, ‘ you are a stranger here, I see, and 
ri just tell you how the Bristol Quakers manage, for I am going about among 
= for twenty years past, and Lam always glad to accommodate them, and meet 
veir scruples. The sum you must pay is one guinea; so I will call here to-mor- 
ma cae o'clock in the morning, and you just leave on the sideboard there 
mee ic ee plate—your tea-pot will do very well, or spoons, or whatever you 
i es — and take itaway. You don t give it, aud so your conscience is 
ed wd “a then mention to your Meeting-people, that your tea-pot, worth ten 
sag ~ d istrained for tithe ; and as soon after as you like, you can go to Mr. 
9 mis ag and tell him how you lost your tea pot, and are obliged to 
eal aye le will condole with you; and after showing you a variety of 
ge a oa from, he will hand you your own identical article, and say he 
ad nei wn ye cheap—say one wes You pay your guinea, and get your 
mt ac ce clones 0 brighter than ever; and, if you like, you can 
iarel — — — trifling article; for Mr. Jones is a very accommodating 
seaman 8 — ee at the cool proposal of so nefarious and unprincipled 
belief thes a = ignantly rejected it i declaring, at the same time, my firm 
mn can = cy Pree be guilty of so undignified and false an act. The 
hea .. hag , ‘Aye, that is the way they all go on at first; but ma’am, it 
~~ a oe easiest and best plan in the end;’ and then he gave me the 
joalarly fe sole Ag acquaintances, who regularly once a year, as he 
nid he ‘hese fin ir. -— to clean their plate.’ ‘There is old Mr. R.,’ 
uways give : ev # ver tea pot. It is always laid out ready for me ; 
tad gor it © Bene }e - ge ; ann now, twenty times I have carried it off, 
taly ome could rea pel pa le values it at twenty pounds, and his tithe is 
done for him: Hereinne there ge sate. Mr. R. He likes me to get his spoons 
liking Beoin a a many dinvers, he likes to have them bright and new- 
YOu for a week HM “4 il very incredulous, he said, Well, ma‘am, 1 wont call on 
Went to old My 4 8 e pe ape to think about the matter.’ During that week I 
nthat I had nor; Ye told his daughter that tithes had been demanded of me, 
~Oh! ion? sald'ch con and was expecting another visit from the collector. 
thle Siler ate g te, “this 1s Just the time they go about. They seized a valu- 
a-pot from us last week. My father values it at twenty guineas, and 


the de } 

om oda" wv is only about thirty shillings; but it is a noble testimony we 

ing the to bear; and I trust our faithfulness will yet be the means of open- 
eyes of professing Ch 


in E ristians to the nature of a pure, free, gospel ministry. 
hesitated a ouns Frierd, thou wilt be faithful’—She spoke so pi 4 thar 
Ment could -  _o Lintended about Jones’s shop, lest the idea that I for a mo- 
talled on ‘unk her or ker father capable of such a deed might offend. I then 

»_» young Mrs. R, and mentioned the saine thing to her.—‘ They did, in- 


deed sai 

. aid ‘ ‘ 

them Sash she, ‘take our spoons ; but my William has some way or other to get 
ges; but I suppose they are ashamed of 


king so I can’t tell how he mana 
ent 5 much over their demand, and so return them. At any rate, they are 
nd not only that, but a handsome Sugar-spoon, 








thom a the spoon by way of atonement.’ 

ent to me -_ more than his wife on the subject, but said 1 
Vhich might = i op, and boldly asked if they would return me 
sd wes pallant ee for tithe, on paying the exact amount of tithe demanded 
te same ee informed, that they would be most happy to do so—to enter into 
npense will ‘gement with me as with other quakers— But,’ said I, ‘ what re- 
Yhatever?’ = ied require, for affording me so great an accommodation ?’— None 
rs; we are _ the shopkeeper; ‘the Friends are very good customers of 
ways glad to see them entering our doors,’—* And what must I 

They make no charge either; you can give them an odd 


With Pag beautifully polished; a 
end crest engraved on it, was also amongst them. I suppose they were 
I caspecned 


nothing. I then 
articles of plate 


Py the collectors 7) 


that my Friend ! 


shilling now and then if you like, for they are very honest, civil fellows.’—Faith- 
fal to their appointment, at the end of tue week, the men came to me, walked 
straight into oe parlour, and over to the sideboard, and looked disappointed not 
to find the plate ready laid out for thei. I told them I had to apologise for doubt- 
ing their veracity. P had inquired, and found that their statement was true ; but 
as I could not see any sense in such a roundabout way of paying, I thought it 
sitnpler, and came to the same thing in the end, to pay the money at once, which 
I did.” 


There is no denying the cleverness of these sketches :—and we are 
tempted to take another example,—but merely for the amusement of 
our readers. The species of intrigue which it records is well known 
beyond the bounds of Quakerism,—only it takes here pleasant colours 
from the quaint and peculiar modes of life in which it is acted.— 


“IT was one evening, at a large tea party, introduced to a very beautiful young 
bride. Sie had a large figure, well and most gracefully formed ; the roseate hue 
of her cheek, and the soft brilliancy of her downcast eyes, were only equalled in 
beauty by the exquisitely fair neck, and the rich dark brown hair, banded in the 
smoothest Madonna style on her lofty brow. Her dress was of the richest dove- 
coloured satin; and her neat Quaker cap, and neck-handkerchief folded in neat 
plaits across ber bosom, were of India’s most costly muslin. c 
was attached to the dress by a gold pin, with a pearl head; and the belt of her 
dress was fastened in front by two more gold pins, each with a diamond head. 
The bridegroom was a very small, thin, awkward, ill-made man ; his face—from 
which every morsel of whisker had been shaved off—was white, flat, and mean- 
ingless ; and his dress though quite new, was badly made, and badly put on; it 
was, however, astrictly Quaker costume. In the course of the evening | said to 
the lady who had introduced me, ‘ However did that mean looking little man ma- 
nage to get such a very lovely bride?’ She smiled, and answered, ‘ Strange as it 
may seem, | assure thee, it was Rachel who courted him, not he her. I will teil 
thee the story. About four years ago, Rachel’s younger sister was married ; and 
she was somewhat annoyed, that she the elder, and so much the handsomer, should 
have been passed by; 30 she resolved to provide herself with a husband ; and 
thou knowest when a woman makes up her mind to do a thing, she triutnphs over 
every obstacle. Rachel's first step was to draw out a list of the names of the eli- 
gible young men; opposite to each name she placed the amount of his an- 
nual income, as correctly as she could ascertain it. The most wealthy was 
placed at the top of the list, and so on in regular gradation. She had twelve 
names down. They lived in all parts of England; one in London, one in 
York, one in Bristol, and so on. Sylvanus Otway was at the head of the list. 
She had never seen him, and he lived near Norwich. He was down for seven 
thousand a year. Rachel seriously informed her father and mother that she 
pad “a concern” to attend the Norwich Quarterly Meeting. They had no 
acquaintances they cared for there, and were disinclined to take so long a jour- 
ney; but Rachel became so silent and sad, and so often told them she was bur- 
dened with the weight of her concern to go, that they at length yielded to her 
wishes ; and father and mother, Rachel and her sister Susanna, and one of the bro- 
thers, all wentto Norwich. As the father and mother are acknowledged ministers, 
of course they were taken much notice of, and invited to all the Friends’ houses ; 
amongst others, to Friend Otway’s, and Rachel soon had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to Sylvanus. She was delighted to find him a fine, handsome, intelligent- 
looking young man, and to perceive that he was decidedly fascinated with his new 
acquaintances ; and when, at parting, he whispered to her sister, loud enough for 
Rachel to hear, “ I hope soon to be in your city, and have the pleasure of calling 
at your house,” her cheek flushed with triumph, and her heart palpitated with 
joy at the success of her scheme. Sylvanus soon followed them, as he had pro- 
mised, and proposed for Susanna. He was promptly accepted; and they were 
married as speedily as the rules uf our Suciety would permit. Rachel was ex- 
ceedingly vexed and disappointed ; but she is not a person to be discomfited by 
one tailure, so she resolved to try again; but she has never been friendly with 
Susanna since. The next on her list was Josiah Gumble, of York, and his income 
was six thousand. Again she informed her father, that she felt it was required of 
her to attend the York Quarterly Meeting, and she added, “it had been borne in 
on her mind, that the ministry of her beloved father, at that solemn assembly, 
would be blessed to some waiting minds.” There is nothing pleases our ministers 
more than flattery of their preaching gifts. Kachel isan adept atit. Ihave often 
found it difficult to keep my features in sober decoruu: when 1 have heard her 
speaking of the inward peace she had felt from the accep.able service of her much 
valued Friends. And then she presses the hand of the minister slie is flattering, 
with so much feeling, as she says; but they like it, and Rachel has her own ends 
in view. She went to York, and soon obtained the desired introduction to Josiah 
Gumble ; he too, was young, and passably well-looking; Rachel contrived to be 
very much in his company ; but she saw clearly that he could not be caught She 
told me she had never met any man who was so coldly insensible to beauty, and 
80 stupidly indifferent to flattery. However, Rachel was not disheartened ; for it 
soon came out, that Josiah was the victim of an unrighteous attachment to the 
daughter of a clergyman; for love of whom he deserted our Israel, and is now— 
alas! that it should be so—with his six thousand a year, gone over to the camp of 
the alien. The third on Rachel's list was John Jones, of London, her bridegroom 
now ; he is worth about two thousand a year; and, as thou must see, no beauty. 
When Rachel first saw him, she was half inclined to leave him for somebody else ; 
but the next on her list is only six hundred a year- The sacrifice was too great, 
and besides, James Lewis might be as mean-looking, so she resolved on the con- 
quest of John Jones. It was very easily accomplished, he made no resistance, he 
at once became the worshipper of her beauty; and now they are married, I think 
it will be her own fault if she is not happy. He is not very wise, but he is good- 
humoured and good-natured.’—‘ How did thon become acquainted with this 
amusing story ?’ said I. ‘Is it not a breach of confidence to tell it ?”—‘ No, indeed,’ 
she repiied, ‘there were more than a dozen of us in the room when she told it her- 
self, and showed us the list; she said she did not want it now, so she gave it to 
Martha Elton, and bade her give a copy of it to any of the girls who would like to 
try the same plan of getting settled in life.’”’ 

Here is an anecdote of the Regency, which will be new to many of 
our readers.— 

“I was shown, in the Women’s Meet!ng-room the seat on which his Majesty, 
ay George IV. when Prince Regent, had for a moment placed himself, when 
led by the spirit of adventure, and as my informant sta’ed, a most unbecoming 
curiosity, he had, disguised as a woman Friend made his way into the secret con- 
clave. His dress was all right: a gray silk gown, a brown cloth shawl, a little 
white silk handkerchief, with hemmed edge, round his neck, and a very well- 
poked Friend’s bonnet, with the neatly crimped border of his clear muslin cap 
tied under the chin completed the disguise, in which he might have escaped de- 
tection very well, were it not for the tell-tale boots, and the unfeminine position in 
which the arms and legs bestowed themselves. The young woman who sat be 
hind him, and saw the heel protruding from its silken robe, slipt quietly out of 
meeting, and gave the alarm. Two men Friends were speedily summoned, and 
the Royal intruder felt himself gently tapped on the shoulder, and requested to 
walk into another room. He made no resistance, but quiet)y went away ; and re- 
ceiving the usual notice, that the rules of the Society would not allow any but 
members to be present, he retired, and calling a hackney coach, drove off, perhaps 
flattering himself that his incognito had not been penetrated ; for although his 
countenance had been instantly recognised, still nothing was said to intimate that 
it had been so. Resolute that none but the initiated should be present, they were 
yet careful to treat with courtesy their most unexpected visitant, and even defer- 
entially to respect his assumed character.” 

These extracts, which present a fair sample of the ‘‘ Lady’s” pages, 
will show our readers that her book is smart :—and there can be no 
doubt that there is, as we have said, many a truth in her charges and 
exposures. But truth itself, she must be told, becomes falsehood if it 
is presented in any other than its right relations. There is no Truth 
but the Whole Truth.—Atherneum. 


——_- > -—_—_ 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC ITEMS. 


British Scnoon or Paintinc.—About six or eight weeks ago, a 
clever but unduly severe writer in the Tribune, in the course of a 
lengthened article on the Modern German School of Painting, took upon 
himself to dismiss our countrymen with a remark to the effect that they 
had in truth no School worth mentioning. Not caring to break a lance 
with every libeller, for which the eyes of Argus and fingers of Briareus 
would not suffice, we let the observation pass unnoticed. It is however 
brought to mind by the following record which catches our eye, of a 
very recent sale by public auctionin London. Be it also observed that 
this mode of selling is not the best calculated to bring high prices; 
and further, that English amateurs do not generally profess to patron- 
ise (as it is insultingly called) English artists. The National Gallery, 
bought with the public money, is mainly composed of costly works by 
foreign artists ; and it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the 
character of the rare treasures of art preserved in the private Collec- 
tions of England. Multiply the guineas by five, to bring them into 
dollars ; and the result will appear more remarkable to readers more 
conversant with the latter than with the former coin. 

The collection of pictures and water-colour copies formed with a 
view to be engraved in the Royal Gallery of British Art has been sell- 
ing at Christie & Manson’s :—and as the statement of prices forms a 
chapter of interest in the history of @ nation’s progress in the taste for 
Art, we will report ror the benefit of our readers the sums which a few 
of the principal pictures fetched :—* The Battle of Waterloo,’ by George 
Jones, R. A., realized 250 guineas; ‘The Whaler,’ by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A., brought 285 guineas; ‘The Tomb of the Horatii and Curia- 


| tii, at Albano,’ by Richard Wilson, R. A., 115 guineas; ‘ Morning,’ by 


Gainsborough, sold for 200 en picture, with another, was 
purchased after the artist’s death by George the Fourth, when Prince 
of Wales, for 2,000 guineas, and presented to Mrs. Fitzherbert: the 
‘ View of Saltash, Devon,’ by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., brought 830 gui- 
neas; Linnell’s ‘ Landscape,’ with children feeding chickens in the 


The handkerchief 








foreground, sold for 200 guineas ; Gainsborough’s ‘ Portrait of Admiral 


Hawkins,’ fetched 90 guineas ; ‘ The Coquette,’ a study, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, sold for 90 guineas ; and Constable's ‘ View of Hadleigh Cas- 
tle, looking towards the Nore,’ 30 guineas ; * Repose,’ by Gainsborough, 
fetched guineas. This work, considered one of the master’s chefa- 
d’euvre, was given by him to his daughter Mary as a wedding portion, 
and is from the collection of Mr. Brigs, of Leamington. ‘The Combat,’ 
Mercy interceding for the vanquished, hy W. Etty, R.A., 570 guineas. 

This is asmall copy, in oil. ‘The Ruins of the Temple of the Sun, at 
Baalbec, looking towards Mount Lebanon,’ by D. Koberts, R.A., 370 
guineas. This picture is from Mr. Knott’s collection. ‘The Morning 

after the Wreck’—a Dutch East Indiaman on shore in the Oster 
Schelde, with Zieriksee in the distance, by C Stanfield, R.A., 880 gui- 

neas. ‘A Sunset at Sea aftera Storm,’ by F. Danby, 195 guineas, from 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, ‘The Ferry,’ by I’. Lee, R.A.—the 

scenery on the banks of the 1 hames, 150 guineas ; ‘St. John proclaim- 

ing the Messiah,’ by T. Uwins, R.A., 180 guineas; ‘The Author and 

the Actors’—a scene from ‘ Gil Blas,’ by D. Maclise, R.A., 580 guineas; 
‘John Knox reproving the Ladies of Queen Mary’s Court,’ by A. E. 

Chalon, R.A., 85 guineas; ‘ Rustic Hospitality,’ by Collinge, R.A., 280 
guineas; ‘The Lock,’—a canal scene at evening, by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., 860 guineas ; ‘A Summer Morning,’ by F. Lee, R.A. and T. 8. 

Cooper, R.A., 370 guineas ; ‘Christ and the Two Disciples at Supper at 
Emmaus,’ by J. Linnel, 400 guineas; ‘ Mercy and Truth are met to- 

gether, Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other,’ S. A. Hart, 
R.A., 185 guineas; ‘ The Child’s Prayer,’ by Redgrave, R.A., 80 gui- 

neas; and ‘ The Artist’s Mill at Bett-y-Coed, by W. Muller, 60 gui- 

neas. 


AMERICAN PATRONAGE or European Ant.—Few persons would 
probably set much value on the kiss of an Amazon: the Amazon of a 
Kiss seems, however, to be in high favour, if we may judge by the fol- 
lowing extract from a London paper : 


It is stated from Berlin that M. Kiss’s mee group of ‘ The Ama- 
zon,’ of which a copy in zinc is now in the Palace of Glass, has been 
purchased by the Prince of Prussia for the purpose of presentation to 
the Queen of England. We should rejoice to see the work in England ; 
but are inclined to think there must be some mistake in the statement, 
as we understood the group to be already the property of the King, or 
of the nation. It is further said that, in addition to the American pur- 
chase of the copy here, two other zinc copies have been ordered from 
the artist by American amateurs. 


De Soro’s Frormpa.—An association exists in London, under the 
title of the Hakluyt Society, established for the purpose of printing 
rare or unpublished voyages and travels. It is about to publish for 
its subscribers Hakluyt’s translation of the Discovery and Conquest 
of Florida by Don Ferdinando de Soto, written by a gentleman of 
Elvas. 


Anotuer Lonpon Montruiy.—Albert Smith, a lively magazine 
writer and paragraphist announces a new meg 2 as follows : ‘‘ On 
the First of July will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued 
Monthly), No. I. of a New Periodical, entitled, The Month. A view of 
passing subjects, manners, home and foreign, social and general. By 
Albert Smith. Illustrated by John Leech.” 


ANoTHER AMERICAN AuTHOR PuBLisHinG In EnGLAND.—Capt. 
Mayne Reid, well known in the Mexican War, advertises as on the 
point of publication in London, ‘* The Scalp Hunters, a Romance of the 
Prairies 

Screntiric AssemBLAGE —The annual meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the advancement of Science was to commence on the 2nd 
inst. at Ipswich. Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal was to preside, and 
Prince Albert is named as amongst the probable visitors. 


AMERICAN DAGUERREOTYPES AT THE Great Exuisirion,— 
Daguerreotypes are largely displayed by the French,—as might have 
been expected, that country being proud of the discovery :—but the 
examples exhibited by the Americans surpass in general beauty of ef- 
fect any which we have examined from other countries. This has been 
attributed to a difference in the character of the solar light as modified 
by atmospheric conditions; we are not, however, disposed to believe 
that to be the case. We have certain indications that an increased in- 
tensity of light is not of any advantage, but rather the contrary, for 
the production of daguerreotypes; the luminous rays appearing to act 
as balancing powers against the chemical rays. Now, this being the 
case, we know of no physical cause by whieh the superiority can be 
explained,—and we are quite dispoeed to be sufficiently honest to admit 
that the mode of manipulation has more to do with the result than any 
atmospheric influences. However this may be, the character of the 
daguerreotypes executed in America is very remarkable. There are 
a fullness of tone and an artistic modulation of light and shadow which 
in England we do not obtain. The striking contrasts between white 
and black are shown decidedly enough in the British examples exhibit- 
ed in the gallery,—but here there are coldness and hardness of outline. 
Within the shadow of the eagle and the striped banner we find no lights 
too white and no shadows too dark :—they dissolve, as in Nature, one 
into the other in the most harmonious and truthful manner,—and the 
result is, more perfect pictures. 

The Hyalotypes or glass pictures are of a remarkable character.— 
They are but a modification of the processes of Mr. Talbot and of M. 
Evrard as applied to glass; but the idea of copying Nature on this ma- 
terial,—and, having obtained a fixed picture of the shadowed image, of 
magnifying it by means of the magic lantern, and thus producing a 
truthful representation of the original,—is certainly due to the artist 
of Philadelphia. Many beautiful views of the Smithsonian Institute, 
of the Custom-house at Philadelphia, and of ehurches in several cities 
in the United States, show the minuteness of the detail which can be 
obtained by the use of the albuminized glass.—Amongst the professed 
improvements Mr. Beard exhibits some enamelled daguerreotypes, in 
which the permanence of the picture is secured by a lacquer.— 
Atheneum, 


GoveERNMENT GRANTS.—Government shows an inclination to be li- 
beral just now in matters of Science and Art.—The Civil Service Esti- 
mate for the year ending the 3lst of March 1852 includes the sum of 
15,0007. proposed to be granted towards the erection of an additional 
museum, and for enlarging the theatre at the Royal College of Sugeons 
for the delivery of the Hunterian Lectures,”—1,000/. to the Royal 
Asiatic Society ‘‘ towards defraying the expenses of the publication of 
the inscriptions in cuneiform characters copied by Lieut. Colonel Raw- 
linson,’’—and 500/. ‘‘ towards the excavations at the Mound of Susa, 
with a view to the discovery of ancient monuments known to be deposi- 
ted there.” These, after all, are not very large sums :—but Govern- 
ment is not always so generous,—and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have still before them the shadows of imaginary Members opposed to 
grants for educational purposes. 





Tue vate Baron Roruscurty Ourwitrep.—When the Hebrew 
financier lived on Stamford Hill, there resided opposite to him another 
very wealthy dealer in stock exchange, Lucas by name. The latter 
returned one night very late, from a convivial party; he observed @ 
carriage and four standing before Rothschild’s gate, upon which he 
ordered his own carriage to go out of the way, and commanded his 
coachman to await in readiness his return. Lucas weat stealthily and 
watched, unobserved, the movements at Rothsehild’s gate. He did not 
lie long in ambush before he heard a party leaving the Hebrew mil- 
lionaire’s mansion, and going towards the carriage. He saw Roths- 
child, accompanied by two muffled figures, step into the carriage, and 
heard the word of command, ‘to the city. He followed Rothschild’s 
carriage very closely. But when he reached the top of the street in 
which Rothschild’s office was situated, Lucas ordered his carriage to 
stop, from which he stepped out, and proceeded, reeling to and fro, 
through the street, feigning to be mortally drunk. He made his way 
in the same mood, as far as Rothschild’s office, and sans cérémome 
opened the door, to the great consternation and terror of the house- 
keeper, uttering sundry ejaculations, in the breken accents of Bac- 
chus’ votaries. Heedless of the affrighted housekeeper’s remonstran- 
ces, he opened Rothschild’s private office, in the same stag ering at- 
titude, and fell down flat on the floor. Rothschild and his frieads be- 
came greatly alarmed. Efforts were made to restore and remove the 
would-be-drunkard, but Lucas was too good an actor, and was there- 
fore in such a fit as to be unfit to be moved hither orthither. ‘Should 
a physician be sent for? asked Rothschild. But the housekeeper 
threw some cold water into Lucas’s face, and the patient began to 
breathe a little more naturally, and fell into a sound snoring sleep. 
He was covered over, and Rothschild and the strangers proceeded un- 
suspectingly to business. The strangers brought the good intelligence 
that the affairs in Spain were allright, respecting which the members 
of the Exchange were, for a few days previous, very apprehensive, 
and the funds were therefore in a rapidly sinking condition. The good 


news, however, could not, in the common course of despatch, be pub- 
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licly known for another day. Rothschild therefore planned to order 
his brokers to buy up, Cautiously, all the stock that should be in the 
market, by twelve o'clock the following day. Hesent for his principal 
broker thus early, inorder to intruss him with the important instruc- 
tion. The broker was rather tardier than Rothschild’s patience could 
brook ; he therefore determined to go himself. As soon as Rothschild was 
gone, Lucas began to recover, and by degrees was able to get up, be- 
ing distracted as he said ‘with a violent head-ache,’ and insisted—in 
spite of the housekeeper’s expostulations—upon going home. But Lu- 
cas went to his broker, and instructed him to buy up all the stock he 
could get by ten o’clock the following morning. About eleven o'clock. 
Lucas met Rothschild, and inquired satirically how he, Rothschild, 
was off for stock. Lucas won the day, and Rothschild is said never to 
haye forgiven ‘ the base, dishonest and nefarious stratagem.—Margo- 
liouth’s History of the Jews. 


TRIALS OF FIREARMS. 


Readers may have noticed in our columns, last week, an account of 
some important experiments lately tried. Further details are thus 
given in a London journal of the 19th ult. 


The experiments with respect to the recent improvements in loading 
rifles and rifled carbines at the breech were continued on Tuesday in 
the grounds of Lord Ranelagh’s residence at Fulham. We have still 
to regret that the Minié or Thouvenin rifle—the celebrated weapon, 
we believe, of the Chasseurs de Vincennes—was not exhibited in com- 
petition with the excellent —— of M. Sears—the needle gun, of 
which a notice appeared in last Wednesday’s T'imes. It is somewhat 
strange that while the House of Commons spent much of the night in 
debate on the efficacy of grand ‘ palavers” to settle the disputes of na- 
tions a considerable number of scientific and military men assembled on 
the day preceding to pass judgment on the man-killing properties of 
novel inventions for propelling bullets. Mr. vobden and Mr. Bright, 
magna comitante catervd, may feel no great pleasure in pees Sn 
that a pellet of lead of a certain weight has a greater momentum an 
rectilinearity when driven through a rifled tube of a peculiar form, 
with acertain amount of gunpowder, than when placed in the ordinary 
barrels with which, we venture to say, they shot sparrows and field- 
fares in the days of their boyhood ; but, in all honesty, until they have 
brought about the abolition of the dread appeal to the God of Battles, 
and have changed the arbitrator who has so long presided over the 
fates of nations, they cannot object to see their fellow-countrymen pro- 
vided with the best possible means of disposing of the:r adversaries 
whenever an occasion arises. The fact seems to be that the general 
tendency of the age is so pacific that each nation strives to prevent his 
neighbour from fighting by showing him that, if he does so, he will be 
certain to be beaten; and a more sure antibelligerent remedy we do 
not know as yet, in spite of the Paulskirche orations and fraternizings. 
What use in going to war if the dashing charge, the headlong rush, the 
cool courage, the fervent daring of horse, foot, artillery, and dragoons 
can be annihilated by a curious form of bullet that will lay all these 
military virtues low long ere they can do anything but to be and to suf- 
fer? How many men would you find to fight your battles if it could 
be proved to each that, marching within a certain distance of his foes, 
inevitable death awaited him? Even “the full of hope misnamed for- 
lorn” might well falter in their cat-like and desperate tread if they 
knew that no one of the band would ever see the morrow’s sun rise. 
And what are the agents that can produce these effects on the minds of 
men? They are simple and mechanical contrivances by which gunpow- 
der is ve-Gienseestll as it were, and gifted with a new power. Where 
a measured quantity of the composition was wont to drive an ounce of 
lead 50 yards in a right line it is now made to drive it 100, and the whole 
energies of the glistening grains receive a new impetus from a new ex- 
ponent of their forces. i this be so, what is to be done except to avail 
ourselves of these accumulated forces? Whe Board of Ordnance in 
right of its position as a Government Board, has a right to be hard and 
obstinate, but we do not by any means refuse them the credit, in late 
years, of being ready to give fair trial to all inventions likely to be of 
use, though it may be added that it is difficult to persuade them not to 
stand on the ancient ways and to adopt what they cannot condemn. 
If the Legislature can be convinced that by introducing a given de- 
scription of firelock their soldiers will be far more likely to kill than to 
be killed, we may depend on it that no maudlin sentimentality for the 
fate of our enemies will induce them to withhold such an advantage 
from our gallant army, who have often had to fight our battles with no 
superiority but that of cool courage and physical force. Now, as to 
the experiments yesterday they were simply these :—First, the needle 
musket with rifle barrel, of which we have already spoken, was fired 
at a target about 200 yards distance, and afforded satisfactory proof 
that it could be fired seven times in one minute, that it threw a ball 
with greater force than the ordinary musket, that it had a certain 
range at a distance when aim with theordinary musket would be quite 
an absurdity, that there was no perceptible escape of gas after 80 
rounds of ball, no dirt in the barrel and only a little stiffness from the 
accumulated deposit (and the patentees said the want of oil) on the re- 
ceiving tube. But these advantages, great as they are, are immensely 
increased in the adaptation of the principle to carbines for cavalry. 
Although the present carbine is a very much improved weapon and 
affords great security to man and horse, and increased efficiency to the 
squadron in skirmishing, there is one radical effect in the use of this 
arm, which is met by the needle gun, and that is that it places the man 
almost hors de combat to load his piece, and that the ramrod movements 
are most harassing and difficult. With the needle gun the ramrod is 
not required—tk2 motions of loading and cocking the gun are simple, 
and the force of the shot tremendous, so that no cuirass could resist it 
at twice the distance at which it now turns a ball. Then, on the other 
hand, it remains to be seen how the mechanism of the receiver cham- 
ber and lock stands a heavy discharge, though Mr. Sears, the patentee, 
is sanguine as to his success. A more simple and military-looking 
form of breech loading musket was exhibited by Mr. Needhan, of Pic- 
cadilly, but it is quite impossible to say what its merits are beyond the 
appearance of the gun, because no trial was made with it at the mark. 
owever, an opportunity will be given for ascertaining the worth of 
the invention in a few days. Mr. Callow exhibited a gun loaded at the 
breech, but it seemed not to have any advantage over either of the 
others, and to allow of considerable escape, which the inventor attri- 
buted to the want of preparation. Mr. Callow showed a new sort of 
blasting powder, which was examined with great curiosity. It is like 
fine red sand, detonates under heavy blows of the hammer, and exer- 
cises a force about double that of gunpowder, while the expense is not 
so great. Some experiments of its power in throwing up barrows and 
in explosions under water were particu'arly amusing, and an agree- 
able diversification to the scientific pursuits of the day was afforded by 
the pursuit of some fish, which, half killed and stunned by the dis- 
charge in the lake, floated about on the top of the water. One of the 
most valuable 3 ey exhibited during the day was thatof a 
new lock by Mr. Deane, of King William-street, which for simplicity 
and neatness cannot be caressed. Inside the lock plate there is mere- 
ly the spring with a release movement for the trigger. The compress- 
ing movement for the spring is from the outside and is isochronous in 
action with the cocking of the piece. There is no tumbler, sere, sere- 
spring or any of the mechanism connected therewith, and so far as we 
could judge, the whole lock, even in the rough state in which it was 
shown, was a model of what a lock might be; it was at once simple, 
strong, and easy. The Colt revolver was not shown. It was stated by 
some persons on the ground that so far from being an American inven- 
tion there is an Englishman living who devised the plan 30 years ago. 
With reference to the foregoing report, the following letter has been 
addressed to the Editor of the paper from which we quote, by Mr. Cal- 
low, one of the parties interested : 


Will you do me the favour to correct an error in the report in your 
valuable paper of this day, under the head of “ Trials of Firearms ?” 
You say, in speaking of the powder exhibited there by me, that it “ ex- 
ercises a force about double that of gunpowder, while the expense is not 
80 great.” I begto state that the actual strength of Melville and Cal- 
low’s powder is at least ten times that of the best ordinary gunpowder. 
The first maroon fired by me was discharged from a small mortar, load- 
ed with 3 oz of Ordnance rifle gunpowder, and the second, which was 
driven far higher into the air, was fired by 10 dwts. 5 grains of our 
composition (the weight of two sovereigns). This small charge even 
proved too Strong, as it blew the breach of the mortar to pieces. The 
charges fired under water were respectively 14 oz. and 2 0z.each. At 
the next trial at Mulgrave-house I propose to submit it again for ex- 
periment, when I will more distinctly show the relative proportions of 
og 4 between it and gunpowder. The gun exhibited by myself and 

fr. A. Melville was incomplete, and the cartridges were not adapt- 








THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
The following article from a London paper of the 2lst ult. contains 


the details of the British and U. 8. Census; but as these have already 
appeared in our columns, we omit them, and substitute the round num- 


bers. 


A summary of the Census returns made on the 51st of March has 
been given to the public this week. By a fortunate coincidence, the 
general totals of the American census, taken last year, arrived at the 
same time ;—so that out of the two sets of tables we are able to measure 
the absolute progress of the Ang.o-Saxon race in its two grand divis- 
ions, and to compare the laws of their respective growths in relation to 
each other and to the rest of the world. The population of Great 
Britain—of course not including Ireland—is 20,919,531. In the Uni- 
ted States the population last year was 23,267,498. Assuming, as we 
may fairly do,that the population of Ireland will be found not les than 
8,500,000, and that of Canada, Australia, the Cape, and others of our 
colonial settlements, 3,500,000, we shall then have a grand total of 
meu speaking the same language, and manifesting the same general 
tendencies in civilization, of 56,000,000. Deduct from these figures the 
three millions of negro slaves in the United States,—and we have a re- 
mainder of 53,000,000, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon deseent, and deeply im- 

regnated with its sturdy qualities of heart and brain, as the repre- 
sentatives of this advancing stock. 

Fifty-three millions! Two centuries ago there were not quite three 
millions of this race on the face of the earth. There are a million more 
persons of Magyar descent, speaking the Magyar language, at the pre- 
sent moment in Europe than there were in Europe ana America of this 
conquering and colonizing people in the time of Cromwell. How vain, 
then, for men to talk of the political necessity for absorbing small races! 
Sixty years ago the Anglo-Saxon race did not exceed 17,000,000 in Eu. 
rope and America. At that time it was not numerically stronger than 
the Poles. Thirty years agoit counted only thirty-four millions; be- 
ing altogether only three millions and a fraction more than the popu- 
lation of France at that time,—and considerably less than the Teutonic 
population of Central Europe. In 1851 it is ahead of every civilized 
race in the world. Of races lying within the zones of civilization, the 
Sclaves alone are more numerous, counted by heads; but comparative- 
ly but few of this plastic and submissive stock have yet escaped from 
the barbarism of the dark ages. In wealth, energy, and cultivation 
they are not to be compared with the Frank, the Teuton, and the An- 
glo-Saxon. Number is almost their only element of strength. Of all 
the races which are now striving for the mastery of the world—to im- 
press on the future of society and civilization the stamp of its own 
character and genius—to make its law, idiom, religion, manners, gov- 
ernment, and opinion prevail,—the Anglo-Saxon is now unquestiona- 
bly the most numerous, powerful, and active. The day when it might 
possibly have been crushed, absorbed, or trampled out, like Hungary 
and Poland, by stronger hordes is gone by forever. That is was possi- 
ble at one time for this people to be subdued by violence or to fall a 
prey to the slower agonies of decline, there can be little doubt. In 
1650, the United Provinces seemed more likely to make a grand figure 
in the world’s future history than England. Their wealth, activity, 
and maritime power were the most imposing in Europe. They had all 
the carrying trade of the Westin their hands. Their language was 
spoken in every port. In the great Orient their empire was fixed and 
their influence paramount. England was then hardly known abroad. 
Her difficult idiom grated on foreign ears, and her stormy coasts repel- 
led the curiosity of more cultivated travellers. Had the thought ofa 
day arriving when any single European language would be spoken by 
millions of persons, scattered over the great continents of the earth 
from New Zealand to the Hebrides and from the Cape of Storms to the 
Arctic Ocean, occurred to any speculative mind,—Dutch, not English, 
would probably have been the tongue to which he would have assigned 
the marvellous mission. Yet, Holland has fallen nearly as much as the 
Saxon has risen in the scale of nations. Her idiom is now acquired by 
few. Her merchants conduct their correspondence and transact their 
business in French or in English. Even her writers have many of 
them clothed their genius ina foreign garb. On the other hand, our 
literature and language have passed entirely out of this phase of dan- 

er. Dutch, like Welch, Flemish, Erse, Basque, and other idioms, is 

oomed to perish as an intellectual medium; but whatever may be the 
future changes of the world, the tongue of Shakspeare and of Bacon 
is now too firmly rooted ever to be torn away. No longer content with 
mere preservation, it aims at universal mastery. Gradually it is tak- 
ing possession of all the ports and coasts of the world; isolating all 
rival idioms,—shutting them up from iutercourse with each other,— 
making itself the channel of every communication. At a hundred 
points at once it plays the aggressor. It contends with Spanish on 
the frontiers of Mexico,—drives French and Russian before it in 
Canada and in the Northern Archipelago,—supersedes Dutch at the 
Cape and Natal,—elbows Greek and Italian at Malta and in the Io- 
nian Islands,—usurps the right of Arabic at Suez ani Alexandria,— 
maintains itself supreme at Liberia, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and St. 
Helena,—fights its way against multitudinous and various dialects in 
the Rocky Mountains, in Central America, on the Gold Coast, in the 
interior Australia, and among the countless islands of the Eastern Seas. 
No other language is spreading in this way. French and German find 
students among cultivated men; but English permanently destroys 
and supersedes the idioms with which it comes in contact. 
The relative growth of the two great Anglo-Saxon States is note- 
worthy. In 1801, the population of Great Britain was 10,942,646; in 
1800, that of the United States was 5,319,762,—or not quite half. In 
1850, the population of the United States is two millions and a third 
more than that of Great Britain in 1851 :—at this moment it probably 
exceeds it by three millions. The rate of decennial increase in this 
country is less than 15 per cent.,—while in America it is about 35 per 
cent. In the great Continental States the rate is coz:siderably lower 
than in England. According to the progress of the last fifty years in 
France and in America, the United States will have the greater popu- 
lation in 1870,—in 1900, they will exceed those of England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland combined. Pru- 
dent statesmen should bear these facts in mind. Many persons now 
alive may see the time when America will be of more importance to us, 
socially, commercially, and politically than all Europe put together 
Old diplomatic traditions will go for little in the face of a Transatlantic 
now ree 100,000,000 of free and energetic men of our own race 
and blood. 





WANTED—PERMISSION TO SEEK FOR THE LOST. 


Until recently it was the reasonable pride of an Englishman to think 
that into whatever region of the earth he should wander, whether on 
public or on private business, the mighty name of his country would 
go with him as a shield against injury or detention. Strong in this 
belief, our adventurous countrymen have passed the Himalayas, pene- 
trated the interior of Africa, crossed the Pampas of South America, 
wintered within the arctic zone, lost themselves amid the arid plains of 
Australia. Pirate states and barbarian powers have been known to 
tremble at the thought of injuring an Englishman, and to refrain out 
of respect and fear of the powerful islanders. But if instances of 
wrong, neglect, and impunity are allowed to multiply or as they have 
done for some years back, this salutary dread will vanish into thin air, 
and no power will stand between the agents of civilization sent on 
perilous misions among barbarians and the lawless passions and un- 
expected caprices of savage despots. Col. Stodhart and Capt. Conolly, 
there is every reagon to believe, might have been saved had the effort 
been sooner made, and by those who were bound to make it. The 
statements recently made in the House of Commons on the subject of 
Lieut. Wyburd and his mission, threaten us with a new case of a simi- 
lar kind to theirs. The facts are, in brief, as follows :—-When Sir J. 
Campbell was British envoy at Teheran in 1835, he sent Mr. Wyburd, 
an officer in the Indian navy, on an important but dangerous mission 
to Khiva. The agent departed from the Persain capital; but years 
passed away, during which it does not appear that any inquiries were 
made respecting his fate, and nothing was heard. In 1845 a report 
came to hand that a person had been murdered by a Turkoman chief, 
acting under orders of the Ameer of Bokkara, some years before ;—— 
and it was quietly assumed that this must have been Wyburn. How- 
ever, two sisters of the Lieutenant, residing in this country, were not 
so easily satisfied; and at their earnest entreaty an inquiry was insti- 
tuted, which proved that he had been kept a prisoner for several years 
by the Ameer, and established a reasonable doubt whether he had re- 
ally been put to death at all. Government, nevertheless, continued to 
persist that he must be dead. In 1848, Colonel Lawrence learned that 
Lieut. Wyburd had made his escape from the power of the Ameer, but 
had been seized and detained by the Khan of Khokan, a town in Tarta- 





ed to it. When fully prepared, I anticipate being able to show a far 
different result in the shooting from last Tuesday’s. 


ry about 500 miles north-west of Peshawur, across the Hind Khoosh 
mountains. At the same time, this chieftain sent to Peshawur to in- 


| quire if he were really an Englishman as he represented himself 

—and not a Russian,——as in the case, he said he should trea 
honour and send him back to his own country. The native 
was desired to carry assuring letters to the Khan and his Captive, b 
nothing has since been heard from Khokan. Eighteen months ls = 
Colonel Lawrence sent two other Asiatics to the Khan, both of th ns 
well paid beforehand,—-and they have not returned. Did the ee 
go? Few persons, on the mere integrity of Asiatic character Boer | 
answer in the affirmative. Why has not diplomacy been set at cone 
a more efficacious way? At the close of the Sikh war we had ap j = 
mense army on the frontiers of Tartary. Why was nota Euro wd 
agent sent to claim this English servant and subject? From beginning 
to end the case is one of gross dilatoriness and neglect. But the “ 
unreasonable part of it, as strikes men not connected with red tape = 
official logic, remains to betold. Thesisters o: Lieut. Wyburd offer ; 
provide an English agent, and to pay the entire cost of h » 
Khokan, ifthe government of Hindastan will consent to give him q: 
official character ;—and they refuse! What can be the meaning of che 
refusal? If the Court of Directors have any reasonable hope of ae. 
curing Lieut. Wyburd’s release, let them make it known :—-if not, good 
policy and humane feeling should combine to urge their acquiescence 
and that of the home goverament in the enterprise of his sisters When 
Expedition after Expedition is, most properly, sent to the arctic Seag 
in search of our gallant missionaries there, it is not much to ask, that g 
single Englishman should be allowed to proceed to Tartary in search 
-- an adventurous diplomatist there unjustly detained.—Atheneum, 
21st ult. 
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SEQUEL TO THE PROSECUTION OF “ PUNCH.” 
Last Saturday’s .4/bion contained the first proceedings in a suit fop 
libel, commenced by an Irish Roman Catholic Priest against our face. 
tious contemporary. By the following proceedings in the Bail Court og 
the 16th ult. it will be seen that Punch asks pardon and is forgiven, 
THE QUEEN V. BRADBURY AND EVANS. 


Mr. Badderley moved to make this rule absolute. 

Mr. Wells appeared to show cause against this rule, and he was hap. 
py to say that the case woud occupy but a short period; but it wag 
right, in consequence of a statement which had appeared in referencg 
to this matter, that he should briefly state one or two facts. It ap- 
peared from the affidavit of the Rev. Peter Daly, that a dinner took 
place at Galway on the 7th of March, and that he presided as chairman 
at that dinner, at which there were about 60 persons present. In the 
course of the evening the toast of ‘‘ The Press” was given, and an indj- 
vidual named Blake responded to it; and certainly, according to the 
affidavit used by his friend, and which he believed was perfectly correct, 
that individual had used language of a most extraordinary character, 
and which he would state. He had said, “he had proposed that 100 
picked men, like himself, should be taken, and that 40 should go to Liv- 
erpool, 30 to Bristol, and 30 to Portsmouth, and on a certain day and 
hour they should set fire to and burn the English fleet, and so destroy the 
Government.” It appears that these words were unfortunately uttered 
in the presence of the rev. gentleman, and that he inJi-_nantly protes- 
ted against the use of such language. Mr. Blake was silenced by the 
protest of the rev. gentleman and other parties, and the festivities of 
the evening went on. It might have been necessary to have asked that 
this rule should have beea enlarged, but, as it clearly appeared, that 
a mistake had been made as to the person who had uttered these words. 
appeared that reports were contained in different newspapers, and 
this was copied from a paper published in Dublin. Unfortunately that 
speech of Mr. Blake was not reported in his own newspaper, and no 
doubt, these extraordinary words having been used, reports were cir- 
culated in the town of Galway and in different parts of Ireland, aud in 
consequence of a correct report not having appeared in a Galway paper 
a mistake had occurred in the report of some other pap r_ He (Mr. 
Wells) had only to say thatthis mistake having occurred, and there be- 
ing no doubt that the rev. gentleman did not utter the words, the very 
respectable gentleman the well known publishers of Punch. having one 
of the first printing establishments in the city of London, considered it 
due to the rev. gentleman to state theirregret that such a mistake 
should have occurred. He had gravely to state, on bebalf of Punch, 
that he had never before been heard of in this courts, and he trusted 
he never would be again. It was quite right, when a mistake had oc- 
curred, that it should be promptly avowed. A misstatement had been 
made, which the defendants very much regretted. 

ants very much regretted. 

Mr. Baddeley, on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Daly, had to state that so 
far from entertaining any vindictive feeling against these persons, We 
had no wish to pressthe matter hostilely against them. The libel was 
of such a character as rendered it necessary for Mr. Daly to vindicate 
his character openly and promptly. Rumours were made with a degree 
of virulence which made prompt interference necessary. His frient 
had stated that it had occurred through mistake, and as the parties had 
come forward open y and manfully and ina proper spirit to express 
their regret and tender their amends and vindicate the character of 
Mr. Daly, he did not wish to press the matter further against them. 
He had done that which he felt necessary for his own character ani in 
justice to those over whom he had a pastoral care, but of course his 
object was answered. His friend had stated that this was the first oc- 
casion this newspaper had been before the world in this manner, and he 
trusted it might. be the last— 

** Ridentem dicere verum 
** Quid vetat ?” 
He should therefore apply that the rule should be discharged, the cost 
to be paid by the defendants. 
Mr. Justice Wightman.—Very well. 





Curious Reric.—The British Museum has recently become posse 
sed of a very interesting and important historical relic the memorand- 
um-book which was found in the pocket of the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth at the time he was taken prisoner by the troops of James 
II. Itis about six inches long by four broad, and the cover is black 
leather. It contain some forty or fifty pages, most of which are 
written upon by the Duke; but what gives it peculiar authenticity is 
an inscription on a fly-leaf, in the handwriting of the King himself, 
stating that it was taken from the person of the Dake of Monmouth 
after the battle of Sedgemoor. After his abdication, James II. seems 
to have presented the little volume to a monastery in Paris, where it 
was preserved with religious care until subsequent to the late revoll- 
tion. The contents are of a very varied description, and singularly 
illustrative of the character of the noble and misguided writer ; pray: 
ers, songs, medical recipes, and accounts of journeys, and person4 
expenses are mixed up together confusedly, sometimes carefully writ 
ten, and at others hastily scribbled. One or more of the songs are ac 
companied by the music belonging to them, and it is conjectured that 
the words, at least, were the authorship of the Duke. Other songs 
are known to have been the productions of poetical contemporarits- 
The relic has only been in this country a few weeks, and we cannot 
but congratulate the trustees upon the acquisition of such a valuable 
rarity. Itis said that the Duke of Monmouth had two pocket: books, 
and such may have been the fact, but at all events, James II himself 
recorded that this was the one takem from the person of the rebellious 
fugitive. 

Tue Larest Noverry tv ANIMAL LiFE.—The Zoological Society’ 
Garden in the Regent’s Park, that already popular menagerie, has just 
received an accession which bids fair to contest attraction with We 
hippopotamus or the infant elephant. The Governor of Singap°T®s 
Lieut-Colonel Butterworth, C.B., has for the third time, transmitte 
a most valuable collection of living animals to the Zoologicai Society- 
Among them is the finest example of the Uran-utan which has yet bee? 
seen in Europe. The Uran-utan is, we are informed about four years 
old, excessively intelligent, and as docile as most children of that 4g° 
‘He was accompanied when he left Singapore by a female of the 5010? 
species, but she unfortunately did not survive the voyage to Eng!" 
Her death is said to have had a strong effect upon the spirits of “D irby * 
who is now only recovering, by dint of the utmost devotion on the - 
of his attendant, and the Society who assist him, from the loss W a 
he has sustained. The Uran of Borneo is, when adult, # most formi' 
able being, and greatly exceeds the chimpanzee in bulk and power: 
Attaining a statue of near five feet, armed with canine teeth of enor 
mous dimensions, and endued with muscles which infinitely transce? 
the most herculean development in man, he has no rival for supremacy 
in the primeval forests of the Archipelago. In infancy and early yous 
the forehead of the uran is much more indicative of intellect than ! 
a later period, when the animal expression gains terrible ascendeny} 
partly in consequence of the development of the frontal sinus, “ $ 
still more especially of great callosities on the cheek, which ae 
frightful width and flatness to the countenance. To what amonn ie 
intelligence the tailless apes of the Archipelago and Africa are CoP 
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~ a7 roblem yet to be determined; but the pensive and 
of srtaining ence of the abtmal in the Society’s garden cannot fail to 
thought 4 curious speculations to an observant mind. ; 
ee erous gifts of great value which the Society has received 

7 Butterworth, and other of our colonial governors, within 
from Co a ears, is not only a subject of congratulation to the Society, 
the last peor greatly to the honour of those distinguished persons who 
= yortsipenes and opportunities of their high station to advance the 
use the aa resources of their countrymen at home. We are convinced 
ena liberal feeling which has prompted Colonel Butterworth to 
bat the the objects of the Zoological Society in the interesting and pro- 

‘ om of his government will be amply appreciated, not only by 
lhe er but by the public at large. It cannot but be gratifying 
a And that during the first week after the arrival of his gift, 
— is of 30,000 visitors were admitted to the Gardens—and that 
ete is likely to continue, is pretty evident from the fact that 
aot of 7000 were admitted on Saturday last, and 10,000 on Mon- 
up 


advan 


' nt succession of new objects of interest—the beauty 
oF bo Sie peed arrangement, combined with the previous re- 
= ri which the Gardens of the Society have now acquired through- 
rarepts render its prospects of success during the present season, 
“ second to those of the Great Exhibition. 





ocIALIsts 1n Lonpon.—A gentleman, had let, for the 

on pg meee eve: house, not far from Knightsbridge. 
= ing that his tenant had sub-let it to a whole horde of Frenchmen, 
vege rather of the Faubourg St. Marceau than the Faubourg St. 
t voait he resolved to pay a passing visit, with the intention of look- 
er aheer bis furniture. The door was opened by a sort of an English 
ing nt—a kind of dirty man-of-all-work. The landlord tried to learn 
eething of his tevants from their attendant, but the fellow’s stolid 
~ idity was hopeless—‘* He didn’t know nothin’ about the gents, he 
oat They was furriners, they was; and he didn’t understand their 
lingo. They came in and out like other gents, they did. There was 
metimes more in the house and sometimes less. He did not know 
<n they came home at night, he didn’t. He went to bed. He did 
his work, and didn’t want to know no more about it.” Insisting, how- 
ever, upon seeing the condition of matters, the landlord made a flying 
tour round the house, and discovered piled in a cupboard, a — of 
little red flags and revolutionary emblems. The thing startle im. 
The blockhead of a servant could give no information or explanation, 
and down went the proprietor, in hot haste, to Scotland-yard. There 
he was courteously received, and at once bade to make his mind easy. 
They knew the house, had a strict eye on it and on his furniture ; he 
nel not be afraid. They knew all about the red flags and emblems : 
no harm was l.kely to come out of them—the fellows were mere blue. 
tering humbugs. By the way, had he observed their English servant 
Ye. The stupidest dolt in London. A good actor, was he not? That 
wis one of the very ablest of the detectives—spoke French, German, 
ani Italian like a native ; heard everything, said nothing, but quietly, 
at the end of each day’s work, sent in his regular report and resumé of 
the saying and doings of his masters to the central office. I give the 
tory as I heard it. 


Barpers AND Wic-Maxers.—A Berlin correspondent tells the fol- 
lowing ludicrous story, showing the absurd extent to which monopoly 
or Government division of labour, is carried in Prussia :—‘‘ The new 
trade laws, and the restrictions they have introduced as to guilds and 
corporations, have caused a violent quarrel between the barbers and 
the wig-makers! @he latter claim an exclusive right, according to the 
statute, to cut the hair of the public; the barbers insist that their pro- 
fession is not limited to shaving. The arguments on both sides had to 
be formally heard by the magistracy, whose judicial gravity was se- 
verely tried on the occasion. It was solemnly urgedon behalf of the 
barbers, that, in the abstract, there is no distinction between the hair 
of the chin and the hair of the head; the form of the instrument used 
to remove it did not affect the question; whether the operation was 
performed by the razor or scissors was a matter of indifference. The 
office of the barber was to remove superfluous hair wherever it grew : 
ergo, they had as good a right toclipastomow. The wig-makers, 
evading the abstract question of right, represented that the barbers 
do not confine themselves to clipping, but comb, brush, trim, curl, oil, 
wash, anoint, and otherwise dress and adorn the heads of their custo- 
mers, and that these higher branches of the art belonged of right to 
the wig-makers, who alone can legally create a chevelure. The bar- 
wers rejoined by an objection, as fatal as that in the celebrated case 
fStylock ». Antonio (in Shakspeare’s reports). They contended that 
be business of the wig-makers only began where that of the barbers 
aded, when there was no hair left to cut; with perfect baldness the 
hel became the property of the artists in perruques, and at this point 
the barbers were ready to abandon it, retaining only a right of prop- 
rtyin the chin. The magistrates considered the force of the objec- 
tin, and the barbers have triumphed. The above is only a repro- 
duction of the arguments really used before the Court which decides 
such disputes, and they occur daily. It may be said that all the trades 
of Berlin now sue each other to establish what occupations belong to 
one guild and what to another. If wll the claims were listened to, we 
should shortly arrive at an Oriental division of employments, and to 
get one article complete it would be necessary to go to half a dozen 
thops for the component parts of it. Fortunately this splitting up is 
no longer possible.” 


FREN 








Daninc Escare.—The following daring escape of a prisoner while 
handcuffed to a policeman, and miraculously unattended with serious 
injury to the former, occurred yesterday on the London and North Wes- 
tern Railway. It appears that a young man named Ship, the son of a 
beer-shop keeper at Northampton, was suspected of having stolen seven 
bullocks belonging to a farmer in the neighbourhood, and it having 
been ascertained beyond doubt that he had done so and sold them at 
Leighton Buzzard market, from whence he had gone towards London, 
an officer was sent to apprehend him, and at an early hour yesterday 
morning overtookhim near Boxmoor. Onthe arrival thereat of the nine 
clock down train the officer in question attached himself to the priso- 
ner by handcuffs fastened to one of each of their wrists, and took their 
seats by themselves in a compartment of one of the carriages. In pas- 
sing near Cheddington, the prisoner, a stalwart young man, who had 
till then been most quiet and reserved, rose from his seat, and pulling 
the policeman towards the door, which was unlocked, quickly opened 
it, and pushing him forward they both fell on the ground, the prisoner 
Uppermost, The train, which was going at its full speed, having pro- 
ceeded some distance, the prisoner rose, and finding that he had sus- 
tained no injury, but that the other had broken one of his legs, he in- 
sisted upon the key being given up to him that unlocked the handcuffs, 
‘nd following this by gross ill-usage, his captor, unable to rise and de- 
fend himself, was obliged to comply, when the prisoner disengaged him- 
telf and made off. The injured officer was shortly afterwards found ly- 
ing in an exhausted state by some men in the employ of the railway 
‘mpany, by whom he was conveyed in a train to the Elephant and 
Castle public-house, near Wolverton, where, on being attended by two 
tedical gentlemen, they deemed it necessary that amputation of the in- 
itred limb should be performed. To this operation he would not assent, 
ind he now remains in a precarious state. The man Ship, who escaped, 
8 well known to the constabulary on the North-Western line, and it is 
tonsidered that he cannot long elude justice.—London Paper, 11th ult 





Puurs’s Fire ANNIMILATOR.—A demonstration of Philip’s fire 
‘nnihilator took place yesterday afternoon, at Johnson’s stone wharf, 
hear the Penitentiary, Millbank, which was attended by a number of 

© nobility, members of Parliament, and scientific visitors. Among 

ose present we observed the Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Geld owing :—Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Ilchester, Earl of Maccles- 

“ld, Earl of Mounteashel, Lord Alvanley, Lord Gage, Captain Mervyn 
Archdall, M.P., Mr. George Dodd, M P., Mr. James Farrer, M.P., 
: ~ Fitzstephen French, M.P., Mr. Charles Hay Frewen, M.P., Mr. 

gusts Eliott Fuller, M.P., Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., Mr. 
a ‘am Lockhart, M.P., Mr. John Mackie, M.P., Mr. W. A. Mackin. 
i iAP. Mr. William Ord, M P., Mr. Frederick Peel, M.P., Mr. 8. 

i, Wate» Mr. Philip Pusey, M.P, Mr. George Sandars, M.P., 
i Marea Scholefield, M.P. Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, M.P., 
Lishj . A. Thicknesse, M.P., Mr. William B. Wrightson, M,P., M. 
tthe? M. Dumas, Mr. H. Maudslay. The experiments shown were 
ne Same niture as those detailed on previous occasions, and were 
leak a ntel. The only difference was, that the building which was 

nile Was placed in an isolated position in the yard instead of being 
erectige 2Bainst the wall. From its being well away from any other 
Whe ro the experiment certain! y had a more striking effect. Those 
tound th a .witnessed the spectacle before formed a rather close ring 
Windows” ifice, but when the flames began to pour out through the 

8 and crevices of the house were glad enough to retreat to the 


twee 
"ther corners of the yard. On the fire annihilator’s being brought 


forward and set in action, the abatement of the flame was almost in- 
stantaneous, anda very short time sufficed to subdue altogether the de- 





vouring element. After the mass of flame had been extinguished, the 
firemen employed a little water to thoroughly put out the glowing em- 
bers which might have given a slightly unfavourable view of the effect 
of the annihilator, but we understood Mr. Philips to say, that after the 
body of flame was extinguished and the building could be entered with 
safety, water was very valuable in performing this service, and that it 
was always desirable to have it as an adjunct, although the other | 
would effect the principal object—that of putting out the flame itself. 
The other experiment, namely, that of firing a large tank of tar, con- 
taining as much as 500 gallons, and putting out the flame by means 
of the annihilating machine, has been fully detailed on & previous oc- 
casion. We need only add, that it succeeded admirably, and seemed 
to give satisfaction to the many spectators, both foreign and English, 
present; and it may be mentioned as some proof of the extent of this 
artificial conflagration that the fire engines arrived at the scene of ac- 
tion shortly after the exhibitition terminated, having been led thither 
by the belief that a fire had broken out.— Times 27th ult. 

(We are almost weary of repeating accounts of experiments. Why 
is not the machine either bought or hired by the Fire Department ? If 
it really be all its exhibitors profess, its use might very recently have 
saved £150,000 worth of property destroyed in a great conflagration 
near London Bridge.—.4/0.) 











Aw AcraicutruraL Noveity,—The archimedean agricultural ma- 
chine is exhibited by Mr. D. J. Murphy (of Cork), and it is intended 
by this machine, with the aid of a pair of horses, to plough, ha-row, 
and roll the ground; thus, at one operation, do the business of three 
works of labour as done at present. The front part of the machine con- 
sists of a large barrelled roller, into which are inserted cutters, ar- 
ranged in a spiral manner. ‘‘ These cutters may be either heart- 
shaped knives, radiating from the surface of the cylinder, with their 
flat sides towards its ends, and with conical spikes between the differ- 
ent rows, or a continuous blade may be curved round the cylinder, 
like the thread of a screw, the different forms being for varying soils 
and purposes.” This, by its weight, cuts up the ground; it is followed 
by a pair of harrows, which is to pulverise the clods, and finally @ ser- 
rated roller finishes the work so ingeniously begun. If it were only 
for the boldness of the attempt of this inventor, we think the model 
worth inspection.—Mark-lane Express. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 136, sy J. K. 
BLACK. 





of Argyll. 


joyed by the late Colonel M‘Cullum, of the Roy 

















WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 135. 


White. Black. 
1. Q to K ch K toB4 
2. Ki to Kt 7 KwQ4 
8. Qto K 4ch. Kt tks Q 
1. P tks Ktcheckmates. | 


THE GREAT CHEss ToURNAMENT.—Late accounts from Lendun show consid- 





Hill, Assistant Secretary to the Post-office—Mr. W. Carman, Clerk of the Pleas 


for the Supreme Court of New Brunswick.—M De Nieuwerkerk, Assistant Re- 
ceiver-General of Berbice.—It is said that the green ribbon of the Order of St. 


Andrew, vacant by the demise of Lord Melville, will be conferred upon the Duke 





army. 


War Orrice, June 27.—7th Regt of Drag Gds ; Maj @ P Bushe, from half-pay 
Unatt, to be Maj. v Brevet Lt-Col Sir H F C Darrell, Bart, who ex; Capt A C 
Bentinck to be Maj, by pur, v Bushe, who ret; Lt N Chichester to be Capt, by 
pur, v Bentinck ; Cor T E Dowbiggen to be Lt, by pur, v Chichester. sth Lr 
Drags; Lt E Tomkinson to be Capt, by pur, v Thompson, who ret; Cor J C Ba 
Fitzgibbon to be Lt, by pur, v Tomkinson. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds ; Ens 
and Lt F A P Burton to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Warrender, who ret ; Sec Lt 
G L Goodlake, from 21st Ft, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Burton. 6th Ft; Maj 
Gen H J Riddell to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J Gardiner, K.C.B. dec. 2ist Fi; Lr 
Col E Thorp, from 44th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v T G@ Browne, C B , who ret upon bhalf- 
pay 44th Ft. 25th Ft; Lt-Col J S Schonswar, from 5th Ft, to be Lt Col, v J R 
Young, who ret upon half-pay 5th Ft. 31st Ft; Capt H B Phipps, from 63d Ft, 
to be Capt, v Gould, who ex. 60th Ft; Assist-Surg B Nicholson, MD. from Staff, 
to be Assist-Surg. 63d Ft; Capt J S Gonld, from 31st Ft, to be Capt, v Phipps, 
whoex. 65th Ft, Ens T G Strange to be Lt, by pur, v Bhwes, who ret 85th 
Ft; Acting Assist Surg J K Leet tobe Assist-Surg, v Bain, app to Hospital Staff. 
99th Ft; Lt F W Despard to be Adj, v Johnston, pro; Ens R Baylis to be Lt, 
without pur, v Despard, app Adj; Gent Cadet W M Crowdy, from RI Mil Coll, 
to be Ens, v Baylis. 

Hosritat Starr.—Assist Surg DS E Bain, from, 85th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Nicholson, app to 60th Ft. 

Srarr.—Lt-Col J R Young, of 25th Ft, tv be Fort Major at Fort George, In- 
verness, v Col A Findlay, dec. 

Brevet.—Lt J Hill, late of the 2nd W I Regt, Staff Officer of Pensioners at 
Hudson's Bay, to have the lucal and temporary rank of Captain in those terri- 
tories, while so employed. 


Troops 1n INDIA FOR THE CaPE oF Goop Horge.—The 5lst (King’s Own 
Light Infantry Regiment), at present serving in the Madras presidency, under the 
command of Lieut-Col. W. H. Elliott, K.H., has been inoolh under orders to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark for the Cape of Good Hope. The 5lst went 
abroad in July, 1838, and consequently the period of service of the regiment in 
India is nearly expired, and on the war being at an end at the Cape, they will 
return home. 

FIRE-ARMS FOR THE SERVICE AT THE CaPpE.—The Board of Ordnance being 
desirous ef obtaining for the officers of the 12th Lancers, now under orders for 
the Cape, 25 repeating pistols invented by Mr. Colt, a citizen of the United States 
of America, and nuw being exhibited in the Great Exhibition, a request has been 
made and preferred to the authorities for permission to receive the pistols from 
the Exhibition building, as they are intended solely for the use and service of the 
Queen's espe, —Gtales 

AcquitTaL oF Capt. Watson —Capt. Watson, of the Ceylon Rifles, having 
been tried by Court Martial on a series of charges arising out of alleged miscon- 
duct in connection with the suppressed insurrection at Ceylon, during the admini- 
stration of Lord Torrington, has been fully and most honourably acquitted. 


A Duet anp a Divorce.—It will be remembered that a duel between Capt. 
Hawkins, of the Guards, and Viscount Maldon, took place recently, but our read- 
ers are not perhaps aware of the cause. Viscount Maldon, it is said, had seduced 
the wife of Capt. Hawkins, who is taking steps to procure a divorce ; in the mean- 
time, the Lord Chamberlain officially signified to Viscount Maldon, by command 
of her Majesty, that his presence at court was no longer required ; and he was not 
at the Costume Ball.— London paper. 


RUMOURED CHANGE IN TRELAND.—Rumoznr insists upon it that Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Edward Blakeney is about to resign his command in Ireland, and that he is 
to be succeeded by Lieut.-Gen. the Ear! of Cathcart, K.C.B. 


Navy. 


APPoINTMENTS.—The command at Sheerness bas been conferred on Vice-Ad- 
miral the Hon. Joceline Percy, C.B., recently promoted to that rank.—Lieutenants 
Sir Henry Blackwood, from the Hastings, 72, flag-ship on the East Indies station, 
to the Prince Regent, 90, flag ship of Commudore Martin at Lisbon; C. G. Gryalls 
and C. G. Russell to the Sidon, seam frigate—Chaplains, the Rev. F.C. Hal- 
sted to the Victory, flag-ship at Portsmouth; The Rev. John Jenkins to the Se- 
ringapatam store ship, at the Cape of Good Hope.—Com-nodore W, F. Martin, 
of the Lisbon squadron, has been honoured by the lately vacant appointment of 
naval A.D.C. to the Queen.—The good service pension of £150 per annum en- 

ai Marines, has been conferred on 
Colonel Samuel B Ellis, C.B.—The Centaur, 6, steam-frigate, Captain Patten, 
with the flag of Rear-Admiral Fanshawe, C.B, has anneal at Portsmouth from 
the Coast of Africa, and will be paid off. 


JoInT PRocEEDINGS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN OFrFicEeRs.—Letters from 
China state that, late on the evening of the 3ist of March the senior naval officer, 
a Massie, of Her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra, received information that a plot 
had been formed to seize the Hongkong, one of the steamers plying between 
this port and Canton, which had left at 8 a.m. for the latter place, with upwards of 
150,000 dollars on freight. Artms hed been secreted on board, and it was intended 
that some 20 Chinese who had embarked as passengers should, with the assistance 
of the stokers, who were represented as being prepared to aid them, rise on the 
remainder of the crew and passengers. Captain Massie instantly despatched Her 
Majesty's screw-sloop Reynard, Commander P. Cracroft, after the steamer, and 
the American steamer Spark followed shortly after, with Captain Glendy, of the 
United States corvette Marion, and a strong force of seamen and marines belong- 
ing to his ship. The Reynard anchored off the deep bay of Tyshan (in the vicinity 
of which it was intimated the outrage was to have been committed) about 11 p.m., 
intending to scour it in the morning, in the event of the news being confirmed by 
the Spark, in which vessel Captain Cracroft and Mr. Caldwell, of the police force 





erable progress tu have been made in the reduction of this great and general 
tournay to something like a final issue; but, from the somewhat scattered state- 
ments with which we meet in the London papers, it is scarcely possible to arrive 
ata satisfactory conclusion as to the precise position of the several contending 
parties. Since our last reference, however, to this matter, we learn that Mr. 
Staunton had suffered defeat from Herr Anderssen ; Mr. Horwitz had been simil- 
arly treated by Mr. Szen—the latter eminent player having likewise administered 
his quietus to Captain Kennedy; and that Mr. Wyvill had succeeded in tie-ing 
his antagonist, Mr. Williams, after having lost three games off-hand to that gen- 
uleman. It is by no means improbable that we shall be enabled to communicate 
te our readers, in next week’s Albion the name of the successful competitor for 
the first prize, which will probably be Mr. Anderssen or Mr.Szen. In the mean 
time great excitement is felt on the subject throughout the Chess World. 


SS eee 

A ConsuRER’s HIT AT THE Great Exuteition.—In the advertising 
columns of the Times appears the following pathetic lamentation from 
an alien Exhibitor whose “* occupation’’ for the moment is ‘* gone.” 


LS Chevalier BOSCO begs to inform the public that he has discon- 
tinued to give representations for very obvious reasons :—firstly, 
beCause he finds that the public is wholly occupied by the Exhibition; 
secondly, that the public will not go anywhere but to the Exhibition ; 
thirdly and chiefly, because the Exhibition skilfully draws all the mo- 
ney from the public and the public dreaming of nothing else but the 
Exhibition — to see no other conjurer than the Exhibition. It must 
be admitted that very curious things occur at the Exhibition, for in- 
stance :—if you wish to see people whom you have not seen for a great 
many years, only go tothe Exhibition you will be sure to find them 
there. Le Chevalier Bosco, seeing that all the rage is for the Monster 
Conjurer, the Exhibition, prefers to give up in time, rather than be 
swamped by the Exhibition. He will re-appear shortly, with a good 
repertory of tricks of his own invention, and he hopes that the rage for 
the Exhibition will have greatly diminished. 





A NARRow Escare.—A letter from Bombay of May 14 says :— 
‘* Lord Dalhousie has had a very narrow escape from a broken neck. 
On the 26th ult. his Lordship went to pay a visit to a strong fortress 
on the frontier, called North Kangra. Whilst traversing the hills on 
a stout country pony, he came suddenly upon a heavily loaded camel in 
turning a sharp angle of the ascent. The Governor-General was near- 
ly thrown over the precipice, but fortunately escaped with a few bruises. 
A fatal accident of a similar nature had occurred at Subathoe, only a 
few days previously, to Lieut. Sale (the youngest son of the General), 
who fell down a precipice and was killed on the spot. 





SMALL CRAFT ON A LONG Vorace.—The following curious item is 
extracted from the late California shipping news.—British Bark Funny 
Wallace, at San Francisco from St. Andrews, N.B. is the vessel that 
was partially built at St. Stephens; then sunk, and a steamer of 70 
horse power and 110 feet in length floated into her, over which the re- 
mainder of the timbers were laid. She would again have to be sunk, 
and her decks, which are screwed down, taken up in order to get this 
craft out. On the lst April, off Juan Fernandez, this vessel was struck 
by lightning three times within fifteen minutes. The only damage she 
sustained, however, was ten inches of the top of the mainmast knocked 
out—four or five of the passengers, on the deck at the time, were knock- 
ed down, but received no injury. 





Appointments. 


John Cowan, Esq., to be one of the Lords of Session and one of the Lords of 
Justiciary in Scotland —The Scotsman says that Mr. George Deas is to succeed 
Mr. John Cowan as Solicitor-General, and that the vacancy thereby created in the 
Sheriffship of Ross and Cromarty, which Mr. Deas has only held for a short time, 





is to be supplied by the appointment of Mr, Thomas Mackenzie.-—Mr. Frederick 


(who had embarked in the Reynard as interpreter), accompanied Captain Glendy 
towards the _—— in search of information. About midnight, however they spoke 
a vessel off Lankeet, which had that afternoon seen the Hongkong safe as far as 
the second bar; the expedition, therefure, returned into harbour. Thac the design 
was not carried into execution, it has transpired since, was owing to a fortuitous 
and most providential circumstance. Two of the stokers, together with one of the 
passengers, a notoriously bad character, have been fully committed to take their 
trials for the conspiracy at the ensuing assizes. 


THE “NEEDLES” PassaGE.—The Hampshire Telegraph, alluding to the 
Wellesley, 72, having taken this course in preceeding to Portsmouth from Ber- 
muda, says :—‘ The novelty of a line-of-battle ship navigating the passage of the 
Needles, attracted much notice among our nava! men; but the old seamen loiter- 
ers on the platform were heard to say, ‘This is Lord Cochrane's doing, and he 
can do anything.’ We know of no order, however, against such a proceeding ; 
but commanding officers dislike the risk, if there be any. We remember in the 
war (1813) thatthe present Sir Graham E. Hamond, then commanding the Rivoli, 
led a convoy of 159 ships, foreign bound, through this western channel, and safely 
outtosea. Since the peace we think Sir Charles Paget, in the Revenge, made 


the passage.” 
Obituary. 


In London, on the 14th ult. in the 80th year of his age, Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq., a Director of the East India Company, haviag also filled the office 
of Chairman to the Board of Directors. Mr. Tucker was born at Bermuda, in 
which island his father was for a long time President of the Council and acting 
Governor. He proceeded to India at a very early age, was at one period Secre- 
tary to Sir William Jones, and subsequently filled with eminent zeal and ability 
many higi civil appointments.—At Singapore, G. T. Airey, Esq., R. N., Com- 
mander of the Kast India Company's steamer Pluto.—H. H. Fazakerley, Esq., of 
Giliibrand-hall and Fazakerley-house, Lancaster. 








SUPERIOR ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


A LADY, (from London) is desirous to obtain a first-class resident engagement, either 
in town or country. With the usual branches of a solid and pelite English education, 
the Advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing; she speake the French lan- 
guage fluently, and is proficient iu the qeoomplichqente named: her religious sentiments 
are ofthe Established Church ef England, A liberal emolument will be expecied. Highly 


satisfactory references can be given. Address E. G. L. at the Albion Office, Barclay Street, 
New York, 





THE HAYS HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, MONTREAL. 


G. F. POPE. 


ANTED. No. 8 OF THIS JOURNAL, for the year 1850, for which 25 cents will be 
paid on delivery at this Office. 








A CARD. 
THE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist, forthe Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye aad the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufaciure, inseried without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 


organ. 
. OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. 


DR. WHEELE 
DR. ROBINSON” 





R. CALDWELL, HAS REMO\ ED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
corner of Mercer Sticet. 








my 17—St, 
OR SALE, FIFTEEN YEARS OF THIS PAPER, from June 2st, 1923, to Decem- 
ber 30th, 1837, bound in 15 vols., halfcalf. Price $2 50 per vol. Apply at 122 1-2 Fulton 


Street, Basement. 








RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


A LADY of the Church of England, desires a situation as Governess in Canada or the 
United States ; she is thorouxhiv competent to teach Music, French, and the rudiments 
of Singiug, with the usual branches of a solid English education. 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z, Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. 
jae7—4t 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SUMMER READING, 


FRESH GLEANINGS -By tx Marve. 1 vol. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ ie 

«“ He has a wonderful talent for telli oq a pleasant way, and his lively pages are 
good in travel or at home.”’—[N. Y. Oreerver. ‘ 

= He dipe hie pen inte his ‘own heart, and it fows with a delicious feeling and pathos that 
is as rare in most popular hteratare as it is-exquisite.—|N. Y. Tribune. | 

Wi.ts’s (N. P.) HURRY-GRAPHS. 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. eant 

“ It is just the book for travelers by Railroad and Steamboat at this season. ) volume 
is rich with descriptions of scenery, and admirable sketches of manners caught living as 
they rise, —[ wr. 4 17 oh sid 

“The fillea with all sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
oul ‘astigurful under the touches of Willis’s blossom-dropping pen; and when we om 
to the mountain and lake, it is like revelling in all the fragrant odours of Paradise.” —{ Har- 
per’s Monthly Mag.| 

McConnec's (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. aaauene 

“ Hi ilfally managed, so as to interest without being unoatural, an ine, 

yal | gad oe A taste lend a charm to this book which the reader will find 
istibde.”—| New Era. 

Hesscey’s(J.T.) Adirondack, or Life in the Woods, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Wicso.ey’s (J.T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. 12mo. 

«) wi Creek Letters—by W., in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Wicts’s (N. P.) Rural Letters, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 

Wi uis’s (N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition. 

Witis’s (N. P.) Life Here and There. 1 vol. 12mo, 2d. edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 








CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S ALHAMBRA. Author's revised edition, with large additions. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


ROMANCE DUST, &c. By Dr, Mayo, author of Kaloolab.” &c. 12m>. cloth, 75 cents, 
CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. By Theo, Irving. Author's jrevised edition. 12mo. 
cloth, $1 25, 

SECOND LOVE. By Martha Martell, 12mo. cloth, 87 cents. a? 
| Nat WIDE WORLD By Elizabeth Wethereill. 4fh edition, 2 vols. 12ta0. cloth 


MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. With engravings on 
steel ; 25 cents each, 


FADET&. From the French. By Miss Hays. 12mo.75 cents.J 
MISS COOPER'S RURAL HOURS. 4:n eiition, with Index. 12m. cloth, $1 25. a 
FENIMORE COOPER'S CHOICE WORKS. Author's revised edition, cloth, $1 25. 


PARA: OR ADVENTURES ON THE SHORES UF THE AMAZON. Sy J. E. Warren, 
Esq. 12imnv, cloth. 75 cents. 


TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. By N. P. Wille; with 
engravings. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. New edition, 12mo. cloth, $1 25, 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S ELDORADO. New edition. 1 vol. cloth, $1 25. se 
THE COMPANION; or AFTER DINNER TABLE TALK. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. P 
THE HOME. By Miss Bremer, Revised edition. 12mo. cloth. $1. 





Fer LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BA/.TIC, Capt. 
J. Comstock,—This Steamship will depart with the Mai's for Europe, positively, on 
Satarday, the 19th July, at 12 o% 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

for freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, July 17th. 

The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 2d, August. 


M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 





CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


OR SAL.E, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
River, Texas. 

' The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land ie 
biguly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, tobacco, corn and cattle raising; 
also for the grape, orange, aad pineapple Deer and all kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is a, mild and salubrious. Title warrante’. The land fronts on the 
river one mile and a half, and is below its janciion with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
acd fifteen above Lavacca, the of shipment. There is a constant intercourse by water, 
with New York and also a re steamboat communication with New Orleans. 

This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, besides leaving a site 
for atown. Price $10,000; half may remain on bond and mortgage at six per cent. for five 
years. A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked witn fishand wild fow] is on the property. 

Apply to C: W. BARTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Barclay street, or to * 
ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 





F.ADY -vith the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishe 
to enter a gentleman’s family as instructress, She p an acquaintance with 
modern languages, a Leeogie knowledge of music and all the necessary branches of female 
education. ters (postpaid) addresed to Henry R. Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 
meet with immediate atrention. 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. 








PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, peeuans and beautifying hair, eradi- 
Oo cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s 'Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. 


From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Fricopherous is ovt only the cheapest bat the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condiuon, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and are jass, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
parte of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. It can be. seen from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen Bottles ataredu: price at Prof. Barry's Uffice, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr, Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hsir. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using ~— Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances, 1 have invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. ATHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 2?, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try Ppa Tricopherous. I did so, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 

that at times 1 was partially blind 
G.V.M. Rare.ye 


nd. 
Respectfully yours, 
” ? 148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office 187 Broadway, New York, and 
by pa pal druggists and merchanis throughout the United States and Canada. 
myt 








AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENFSS. BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
EF COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


{n offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
langs, it is not our wish to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its success, 
from which they can judge for themselves. e sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wiid assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
bumanity which facts will not warraut. 6 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 


From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until 1 had an opportunity 

of witnessing its effects in my own family, or in the families of my friends. 

m. - 1 have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 
ildren, 

I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 


pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 
From an Overseer in the Hemilton Mills, in this City. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
“ Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, reapestiultg, D. EMERSON. 


Read the following, an@ see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had besome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct .:— 


United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, i 
July Sth, 1849, 

Or. J. C. Ayer,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
symptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. | could find no medicine that 
would reach my ¢ until I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral,” which gave 
pal ae es relief, and I have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 

ored, 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, 
Mr. Traman, of Sumpter District, whe had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
@ severe attack of bronchitis. 

i have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 


am, Sir, yours respectfull 
- PS: F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 








REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Sb promt on sale, for any amount from £1, upwards, which willbe cashed at Any Bank 
in THE United Kincpom; 


Also PackaGes oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
ov Pant or EvrePe, by - 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC EXPREss, 
At Adems & Co’s 16 and 1g WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m, of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 
eo Evrorg, Apll2. lyr. 


HERE IS A TIME FOR ALL THIN and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 

gate Hill, London, are h»ppy to a while ny Fy their assiduity to the 

he they are not unmindful that t have gained a pre-eminence. 

by selling the best articles, having the most unparal- 

v , paying to their patrous the most assiduous attention, combined with style and 

economy. invite every stranger in London to inves their unequalied collection 
of clothing, suiiable not ou.y for the present season, but to approaching summer, 

In the Bespoke Department, their system of charging separately for the cloth from the 

making and trimming, bas gained tisfact 
The ready-made stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 





can 4 

Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. to 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
ony Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
n or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 88. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s. 

Patterns, table of pri ay of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forward his own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
quires naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expr nse. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, toaten. - 

pl.12 , 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warercoms 2% Broadway. 

3. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, comers every wontewy in styleand finish. From 
his experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstrumenis 
of the finest alities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
eecriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece 2b 

be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


July 12 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION oo 
THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. . 

















Wo 

mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will | ton, 

and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiug days— eave New York, prong 

Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
Franklin ..,Saturday.......... Feb. 8| franklin.... Wednesday, 
Humboldt .... ’ March 8 | Humboldt a scoeliiandh RB 
Franklin sese April 5) Franklin pe > sa 9 
Humboldt  .... May 3 | Humboldt — ° 
Franklin tose May 31 | Franklin ju, 4 
Humboldt sss June 28 | Humboldt jm 2 
Franklin sees July 26} Franklin yo 4 %o 
Humboldt sss Aug. 23| Humboldt Be 2 
Franklin cove Sept, 20} Franklin On 2 
Humboldt sees Oct, 18| Humboldt No 
Franklia seen Nov. 15| Franklin cove Bee = 
Humboldt ;... Dec. 13 ™ Dw 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burth 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels ‘in our 
dations for passengers are of the wekeperoveh aaa 7. adoat, Their “comme 


Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, t offer to passe 
to London, advantages over any other line in the tex of both time mn. a ding 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, Or esescers rif 
From Havre or Southampton to New YOrk s.+.eesesseseeeesseceserecercc te fp 
No passage secured until paid for. / 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to MORTIMER LIV 
9) R LIVINGSTON, A 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre,’ °°"? Broudway, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptog 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dist!- 
guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: « single trial] wil! not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases peyenet the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer Aperient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asua) concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} bond ‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. corer. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
ae 40 Genel st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggist@throughout the Uaited Staies, 

une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Tas INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with re and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subacribers have *the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 

ms, 

The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’ reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen, 
° 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum, 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Jobn McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. 5. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Sesege M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigha: 


m. 
Franklin Dexier, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca |Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1 &c., can be had free of char, ) i 
"Law rest, fal i ned tly 1 me d ; he United S seas eee 
art of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in th 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in eases: pr random ye = Bad 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Pie A days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o 
Parties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle the 


m at 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, py om hr 


without note or deposit of 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssurRANcEs on Lives, whether sing] 
T to sell A ties,to purch Reversions,and to transact all business in whlee the rine 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
pe oo to snd terms x! Sommonmee P mmnon — gy than the low rate of interest at- 

nable on investments by Britis’ ompanies and their generally |; 
with any regard to eafety admit of. . a nin y Sng? Cupeacines ean 

n exact statement of its recey ¢ iture is annu ubliehed b 
forwarded to all who may be interested. ‘ vin y the Company end 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Ca 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this is 
nearly arene instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly pled a ar of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
a en for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided 
policy holders thus assured. isda! v7 gn 

A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 








and the Company is 




















Withparticipation Profits Without purticipation of Profits 

Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl 

preedem: | Premium * P:emium. Premium. Preadum. } aim 

Z2eaa/2ad 28 d. &s. 4. 8. d. s 4. 
P)) 117 4 019 #1 09 9 20 I9 ll 0b 4 0 7 10 
25 22 9 11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 @ 
3% |29 8 5 012 10 30 | 20 2 Pe 2) 6 & = 
35 216 7 1 8 ll 014 9 35 26 4 1 8 8] O19 1 








Tabies of Rates, forms ol proposal, and ali otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand Agencies. TH 
OMAS M. SIMONS, 
88 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th April 1950. ee 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whic! 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, ‘sailing. punctual 2 wah ane, 


York on the 8th and 24th ef every month, from London on the {Sth and 28th. 1 
On the ist and 16th of every meath throughout the year, viz :— p Ae Pectmeal 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8|June 23, Oct. 28, Feb, 28 
Northumberland, Lord, “ 24, “ 24,  g4/July 13, Nov.13, March 15 
Southampton, new, ginker, Jape. Oct, 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, 98 «& gp 
ctoria, Shampion, > a 4 ‘* 24/Aug 13 Dec.13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 3) March rr » ” 28, aye 5 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, ~ 2 Se Sept. 13, Jan. 13, Ma 15 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April 3} “ 23, « 28, if 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, om, * “* 24'Oct. 13, Feb.i3, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
a Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deseslp 


on, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 
ce packages, sent by them, unless regeer fae of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 








ISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
uly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO; London. | 


feb 15—ly 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sem 

Toy and St. Thomas oz Tuesday, July 9th, at noon. ° Peon, will sail for Bap 

She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 

Price of Passage to Bermuda....csescececcsecvessevcce 
Do do St. THOMAS. .ccccccccscesseccsseces be 

There is a reguiar Mail communication between St. Thomas and all 

Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. Ge Wen lati 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
: E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway 

P. S. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 

Post Office. apl. 19 








— BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at tan 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 

Captains. 
AMVODIB. ccccccccccccccccecceseces com | POPGER. ccccccccocccccccocccccce: Sete, 
ALTICR. seseerereesreeseseeseeseeese +A. RYTIC | ASIBseseseerseerseeeeeeeereeC. A. E, Judking 
EUrope....cccrccccsccccessecsccece kas G. Lott | NiagarO.cccccsccccccscccseccsscsscced Stone 
AMECTICR, .6s0-seeeecececceeceseseN, Shannon | Canada.....ecesseeeseceessess Wm. H 












ASIA. ..esceeee 


arrigog 

CaMbria...ssereseeerersecessereseeed, Leitch 

These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red oq 
rt. 

» From 
AMETICA..000:4.+ seeees BOSLON. e000. coves coos Wednesday ...eee.e0. June Mth, 

* Niagara .. «New York.. .- Wednesday ., July 24, ° 4 
Europa. - Boston.... Wednesday «July %h, « 
Africa .. «New York Wednesday o-July 16th, « 
Cambria.. Boston . Wednesday «July 23d, « 

y July 30th, « 






Canada. ....-.-cee-se+s BOston..... + + eecesesees Wednesday Aug.6th « 
AmMeTICA.o66..0se0seeeee-NOW YOrkK ....+00++-0+. Wednesday .. --Aug. 13th, « 
Niagara, ......0seeeee++ BOSTON. ..+06 eoveccccces Wednesday .. --Aug 20th, “ 
Africa ..cceeseseeees coccNOW BOEMecccccccccces «Wednesday ..........Aug. 27th, “ 
Europa...cccseseeees cocOvecs ecccccccdvcce Wednesday ..........Sept. 3d.) “ 
Bios cetsvencseves cone BORscccceces +. «»Wednesday ..........Sept. luth, “ 


Passage from New York or Boston to seeqypent it Cabin. oo eeeeeesoeeFiM 
“ “ © 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freig! t will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


eee eee weeeeee 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadway, 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Brita 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Roval Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 33 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC 






PACIFIC... --Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC. « Capt. Luce. 
ALTIC... «»Capt. Cometock. 


B ns 
ADRIATIC ....ccccccccccvcccccccvesecces sossecssesess Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their dations tor p sare qualled for e} or corifor. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of exire tse 
State Roome $325. From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 18 
Saturday........February ......22nd, “ 
Saturday...eseeeMarch.......2..3th, “ 
Saturday .....0..March..........22d, “ 








From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ...e0. .5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ 
Wednesday. .April.ecesseee+-2d, ** 
Wednesday...April......seeel6th, “ 

















Saturday ......May... -10th, “ Wednesday ....April........0.- 9th, “ 
Saturday ......May.... eth, “ Wednesday ....April.... ..00.. 30h, “ 
Saurday ......June .. name * Wednesday ....May....0. seoes- 14th, @ 
Saturday .....June. eore2lst, “ | Wednesday.ccs.May .coseccoce. 2th, “ 
Saturday ......July. coe Hh, * Wednesday... June ....eseeeees . 
Satnrday ......July.. 19th, “ Wednesday....June@...see.e0-. 25h, “ 
Saturday ......August. a, © Wednesday ....July .cccve ceoees sth, “ 
Saturday -- August 16th, “ Wednesday... July ....cceseeees 
Saturday August... S0th, ‘ Wednesday....August .......... 61h, “ 
Saturday ......Seprembe 3th, “ Wednesday....August...... 

Saturday ......Septembe 27th, “ Wednesday....September 

Saturday .. llth, “ Wednesday .. September bd 
Saturday .. 25th, * Wednesday.... October. 4 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ Wednesday.... October. : 
Saturday .. “ Wednesday....October... . 
Saturday .. « Wednesday.... November 


o- & 
Saturday ......December....20th, Wednesday... .November 
Wednesday....December. 


Wednesday.... December .. 





For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr., 8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, SpecieJew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


om ew 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


+o Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo] have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, 16th, amd 26th of every moath, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb......++++-Ccopper.eee+ee-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 16 
Constellation ae ‘ 6 % 

1 








Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
1 IL. sae — 










idk aeneee 





-De Courcy.. 








Henry Clay. + -Truman......+. » eeodlee-seeell 

Columbia. .......0.++++Bryer..seceee . seceslG.eeee 16.- 

Underwriter, ...ccccocSHIpley. ...ccccccce ollsccocccccdboccccccehl| cocee Be eases Qisescees 1 
Manhattan........+++-EHackstaff....ceceseesl6.. Mar, 1. .July 1.oBHO. 5 
Siddon.....ceceeece+s HOW ceccoccsecess Dives Perera.) coseeed Lessee leoeeerre 
New YOork....ceceeee+ BYiggs.-coesseee BOD Lege e SUMO | vege Qt 1] eeeeveelGsceeeelbee "og 
West Point.........--All@M. -ccccccseseoos soccccecel Doce soced] | oe ee2Geeee  odeernnnry 
Fidelia.....cccc-sceee POQVOGY..cececcscorIGrcevercelS.cccecesel6|..Apr J... Aug }...Dee 


ROOCIUS....-+..cccec++SHOPPY-.coccceeceesDreccccascDbceccceeecDblasecseeLLe sosecdLeseseell 

These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6%- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are al) that can be desired in point of comtur, avd 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pa 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. $75 


Price of passage to Liverpool... 
« be to New VYork..ecccccreseccsees 30 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. idell8, 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, F 
Isaac Webb, and New York, N.Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. *- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
a 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


the 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships wili leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
8ST. DENIS Ist January......-0++++ ¢ 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. Ist May... .-cecceves § 16th June, 
lst September.... .--- € 16th October, 


th Suly, 
Ist October....+--e++++ (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March....++-++ eoee § 16th April, 
Conn, master fist July ..-.0+eeeeee ++ 9 16th August 


8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ...-- eoes g 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. } Ist JUNC... ccccccces ss ? " 
D 


Ist November. ..++++++ ( 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ...00-+seeeee 16th May, 
illard, master, Ist August .--++ ++ ee» ; 16th Septembery 
lst December.... ++. Ci6th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for ibe 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience 7 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. tually 
Gooés sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but these - 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen ie 
aug 24 93 Walle 


— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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